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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate 
Council  of  the  University  of  Florida  in 
Partial  Fulfillment  of  the  Requirements  for  the 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

A  COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  PERCEIVED  LEADERSHIP  BEHAVIOR 
-    .   IN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EXCEPTIONAL  STUDENT  EDUCATION  DIRECTORS 

IN  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

By 

Suzanne  Martin  Mulkerne 

August,  1980 

Chairperson:     Dr.  Charles  Forgnone 
Major  Department:     Special  Education 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  extent  of 
differences  between  the  leadership  behaviors  of  men  in  special 
education  administrative  positions  and  women  in  special  education 
administrative  positions  in  the  state  of  Florida.    The  participants 
for  this  study  consisted  of  28  superintendents,  14  male  exceptional 
student  education  directors,  14  female  exceptional  student  education 
directors,  28  male  exceptional  student  education  staff  members  and 
28  female  exceptional  student  education  staff  members.    The  Leader- 
ship Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  Form  XII  and  a  Background 
Survey  Instrument  were  used  as  research  tools. 

One  major  hypothesis  and  12  sub-hypotheses,  stated  in  terms  of 
the  LBDQ  Form  XII,  were  addressed  in  this  study.     These  hypotheses 
were  tested  at  the  .05  level  of  significance.     Each  hypothesis  was 
tested  based  on  the  perceptions  of  the  superintendents,  exceptional 
student  education  directors  and  exceptional  student  education  staff 
members . 
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A  significant  difference  was  noted  in  the  major  hypothesis 
in  that  male  exceptional  student  education  directors  scored  higher 
than  female  exceptional  student  education  directors.  Responses 
to  the  sub-hypotheses  indicate  differences  in  the  majority  of  the 
sub-scale  scores.     In  all  instances  where  differences  existed, 
female  directors  were  rated  lower  than  were  male  directors. 
Numerous  reasons  for  these  differences  are  proffered.    The  data 
from  the  LBDQ  Form  XII  tend  to  support  the  conclusion  that  sig- 
nificant differences  in  the  perceived  leadership  behavior  of  the 
exceptional  student  education  directors  exist. 

Differences  found  concerning  the  background  survey  information 
were  found  in  all  areas.    Differences  in  present  position  title, 
age,  marital  status,  and  years  in  present  position  appeared  to  be 
minor  with  the  major  differences  being  in  the  areas  of  type  of 
school  district,  size  of  student  population,  size  of  exceptional 
student  education  staff,  years  teaching  experience,  years  admin- 
istrative experience  and  educational  degree  level. 

The  following  recommendations  were  made  based  on  the  data 
gathered. 

1.  Studies  comparing  male  and  female  special  education  administra- 
tors should  be  conducted  in  other  states. 

2.  Additional  aspects  of  male  and  female  special  education  admin- 
istration behaviors  and  background  should  be  researched. 
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3.  Current  educational  programs  preparing  individuals  for  roles  i 
the  field  of  special  education  should  be  reviewed. 

4.  Further  studies  regarding  recruitment,  employment  and  advance- 
ment of  individuals  in  the  field  of  special  education  should  be 
conducted. 

5.  Further  studies  regarding  male  and  female  special  education 
administrators,  using  observational  data,  should  be  conducted. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Over  the  past  decade,  women  have  increased  their  labor 
force  participation  from  41.6%  to  50.5%  of  their  pop- 
ulation.   Women  of  all  ages,  except  those  over  55 
(whose  rate  declined  slightly)  shared  in  this  strong 
growth.     (Rones  &  Leon,  1979,  p.  3) 

Yet  nearly  80%  of  working  women  are  still  employed  in  stereotypic 
"women's  work"  (Rones  &  Leon,  1979).     Evidence  is  plentiful  support- 
ing the  fact  that  women  do  not  hold  equal  job  status  with  men 
In  the  American  economy.    Women  still  earn  less  money  than  men  in 
the  United  States.    Johnson  (1978)  states  that,  male  high  school 
drop  outs  earned,  on  the  average,  $1,604  more  a  year  than  women 
college  graduates. 

More  than  job  discrimination  faces  today's  working  women. 
Lack  of  education,  training  or  desire  to  qualify  for  higher  paying/ 
higher  status  jobs  are  problems  ascribed  the  "Cinderella  Syndrome," 
the  belief  that  women  will  always  be  supported  by  men  (Johnson, 
1978) .    Young  women  generally  underestimate  the  importance  of 
having  their  own  jobs.    Yet  statistics  show  that  one  in  seven 
families  is  headed  by  a  woman  and  the  median  earnings  for  women 
in  1977  totaled  $8,618  compared  to  $14,626,  the  median  earnings 
of  men  in  1977. 
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Research  in  the  area  of  educational  administration  has  usually 
focused  on  men.    Literature  concerning  women  in  educational  admin- 
istration has  dealt  with  comparative  studies  of  female  administra- 
tors versus  male  administrators;  discrimination  against  female 
administrators;  women  in  higher  educational  administration;  and 
women  as  principals  and  assistant  principals.    A  paucity  of  liter- 
ature exists  concerning  women  as  administrators  in  district  level 
management  and  supervisory  positions.    This  writer  could  find  no 
literature  that  specifically  addresses  the  topic  of  women  as  special 
education  administrators.    One  study  (Kohl  &  Marro,  1972)  presently 
exists  comparing  the  leadership  of  men  and  women  in  the  field  of 
special  education  administration. 

Believing  that  leadership  is  directly  related  to  the  control 
and  management  of  programs,  it  seems  important  to  develop  research 
concerning  special  education  administration  in  general  and  the  role 
of  women  in  special  education  administration  in  particular.     It  is 
the  intent  of  this  study  to  provide  information  that  will  help 
alleviate  this  educational  void. 


Review  of  the  Literature 

The  common  theme  throughout  the  majority  of  literature  reviewed 
concerning  women  in  educational  administration  is  that  of  discrimin- 
ation (Collins,  1977:  Cronin  &  Pancrazio,  1979;  Estler,  1975;  Howard, 
1975;  Muhich,   1974;  Taylor,  1963;  Timpano,  1976),  Few 
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researchers  have  attempted  to  define  the  leadership  characteristics 
necessary  for  females  to  be  successful  in  the  predominantly  male 
field  of  educational  administration.     Studies  relating  to  the  status 
of  special  education  administration  are  presently  included  in  the 
literature  (Burello  &  Sage,  1979;  Mann  &  Sabatino,  1973;  Kohl  &  Marro, 
1972)  but  no  studies  have  been  found  that  specifically  address  the 
leadership  characteristics  of  women  in  special  education  administration. 

Muhich  (1974)  states  that  discrimination  based  on  sex  is 
recognized  as  historical  fact.    According  to  Howard  (1975),  discrimin- 
ation is  found  in  stereotypic  attitudes  and  these  attitudes  prevent 
women  from  filling  administration  positions.    Morsink  (1970)  and 
Longstreth  (1973)  conducted  studies  comparing  leadership  behavior  of 
female  and  male  secondary  school  principals.    Morsink  found  that  men 
had  more  tolerance  for  freedom,  whereas  women  scored  better  in  being 
persuasive  in  argument,  emphasizing  production,    speaking  and  acting 
as  a  representative  of  the  group,  maintaining  cordial  relations  with 
superiors  and  striving  for  higher  status.     Longstreth  concluded  that 
a  principal's  sex  is  not  a  significant  factor  in  overall  leadership 
behavior.    Many  authors  have  stated  that  women  principals  are 
preferred  by  teachers,  are  more  democratic  as  leaders  and  are  more 
aware  of  the  cognitive  factors  involved  in  learning  (Estler,  1975; 
Hoyle,  1969;  Taylor,  1963). 

While  women  make  up  the  majority  of  teachers  in  this  country, 
they  make  up  the  minority  of  administrators  (Estler,  1975;  Hov/ard, 
1975).    Timpano  (1976),  in  discussing  discrimination  against  women 
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administrators,  points  out  that  while  66.4%  of  today's  teachers 
are  women,  only  .1%  of  today's  administrators  are  women.    And  of 
this  .1%,  as  noted  in  a  national  survey  for  women  school  admin- 
istrators, the  majority  have  climbed  to  their  position  rung  by 
rung  (Collins,  1977). 

Kohl  and  Marro  (1972)  conducted  a  research  study  dealing 
with  the  local  administration  of  exceptional  student  education 
programs.    These  authors  discovered  that:     1)  Nearly  three  in 
four  special  education  administrators  were  men;  2)  Men  tended  to 
be  addressed  by  the  title  Director,  whereas    women  tended  to  be 
addressed  by  the  title  Supervisor  or  Coordinator;  3)  Men  possessed 
higher  educational  degrees  than  women;  4)  Men  in  special  education 
administration  positions  were  younger  than  women  in  special  educa- 
tion administration  positions;  5)  Men  in  special  education  admin- 
istration positions  received  higher  salaries  than  women  in  special 
education  administration  positions;  6)  Men  in  special  education 
administration  positions  viewed  themselves  as  leaders  slightly 
more  so  than  did  women  in  special  education  administration  positions 
in  large  systems,  more  than  women  in  smaller  systems,  more  than 
women  with  doctorates,  much  more  than  women  with  lesser  educational 
degrees,  more  than  women  with  more  years  experience  and  much  more 
than  women  with  less  years  experience. 

Leadership  behavior  has  been  studied  by  various  disciplines 
(Cartwright  &  Zander,  1953;  Stogdill,  1974).    Research  concerning 
leadership  has  been  examined  with  a  psychological  approach  (i.e.. 
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the  individual  dimension)  and  with  a  sociological  approach  (i.e., 
the  organizational  dimension) .    Theories  discussing  leadership 
behavior  range  from  a  situational  perspective  to  the  concept  that 
leaders  are  born  to  be  leaders.     One  theory  about  which  researchers 
have  become  concerned  is  the  theory  of  behavior  of  leadership. 
Investigations  including  both  individual  and  organizational  dimensions 
of  leadership  behavior  are  commonly  referred  to  as  behavioral  studies 
of  leadership  (Lipham,  1964) .     Halpin  (1959)  described  the  behavioral 
approach  to  the  study  of  leadership  as  focusing  upon  "the  observed 
behavior  rather  than  upon  a  posited  capacity  inferred  from  this 
behavior"  (p.  12).     This  behavioral  approach  to  the  study  of  leader- 
ship has  been  used  by  the  Personnel  Research  Board  at  Ohio  State 
University  (Stogdill  &  Coons,  1957)  and  is  the  approach  used  in  the 
Leadership  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  Form  XII. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

According  to  Taylor  (1963)  and  Estler  (1975),  women  are  able 
to  provide  instructional  leadership,  show  equal  administrative 
competence,  and  are  preferred  by  superiors  and  teachers.  However, 
they  still  remain  a  minority  in  the  field  of  education  administra- 
tion.   Very  little  research  exists  concerning  female  special  educa- 
tion administrators  while  less  exists  comparing  male  and  female 
special  education  administrators.     Although  research  to  date  has 
indicated  certain  differences  between  these  male  and  female 
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administrators,  overall  performance  of  these  two  groups  is  similar. 
With  affirmative  action,  recent  legislation,  and  current  studies 
concerning  women  in  administrative  positions,  it  seemed  important  to 
develop  research  concerning  the  leadership  behaviors  of  women  in 
special  education  administration  positions. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  extent  of  dif- 
ferences between  the  leadership  behaviors  of  men  in  special 
education  administrative  positions  and  women  in  special  education 
administrative  positions  as  measured  by  the  Leadership  Behavior 
Description  Questionnaire  Form  XII  (LBDQ  Form  XII)   (Stogdill,  1963). 
Secondarily,  descriptive  data  was  also  obtained  from  the  male  and 
female  special  education  administrators. 


Hypothesis 

Due  to  the  paucity  of  studies  located  indicating  possible 
differences  between  the  leadership  characteristics  of  men  and 
women  in  special  education  administration  positions,  a  reject 
support  design  was  used  for  this  study.     Therefore,  it  was  hypothe- 
sized that  no  significant  difference  in  leadership  behaviors  of 
men  and  women  in  special  education  administration  exists  as  perceived 
by  superintendents,  exceptional  student  education  directors,  and 
their  staff. 


Sub-Hypotheses 
The  following  sub-hypotheses  were  also  tested. 
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1.  No  significant  difference  in  representation  exists  between 
men  and  women  special  education  administrators. 

2.  No  significant  difference  in  demand  reconciliation  exists 
between  men  and  women  special  education  administrators. 

3.  No  significant  difference  in  tolerance  of  uncertainty 
exists  between  men  and  women  special  education  administrators. 

4.  No  significant  difference  in  persuasiveness  exists 
between  men  and  women  special  education  administrators. 

5.  No  significant  difference  in  initiation  of  structure 
exists  between  men  and  women  special  education  administrators. 

6.  No  significant  difference  in  tolerance  of  freedom  exists 
between  men  and  women  special  education  administrators. 

7.  No  significant  difference  in  role  assumption  exists 
between  men  and  women  special  education  administrators. 

8.  No  significant  difference  in  consideration  exists 
between  men  and  women  special  education  administrators. 

9.  No  significant  difference  in  production  emphasis  exists 
between  men  and  women  special  education  administrators. 

10.  No  significant  difference  in  predictive  accuracy  exists 
between  men  and  women  special  education  administrators. 

11.  No  significant  difference  in  integration  exists  between 
men  and  women  special  education  administrators. 

12.  No  significant  difference  in  superior  orientation  exists 
between  men  and  women  special  education  administrators 
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Sources  of  Data 

The  participants  of  this  study  consisted  of  male  and  female 
exceptional  student  education  directors  in  the  state  of  Florida. 
These  directors  were  divided  into  male  and  female  groups  and  20 
male  directors  and  20  female  directors  were  randomly  chosen  from 
each  group  to  act  as  participants.     The  male  superintendents  of 
these  selected  directors  were  also  chosen  as  participants  as  were 
a  male  subordinate  and  a  female  subordinate  of  each  of  the  selected 
directors.     The  Florida  Educational  Directory  (1979-1980)  was  used 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  names  of  the  persons  asked  to 
participate  in  this  study. 

Significance  of  the  Study 

Relatively  little  information  was  found  on  the  topic  of  women 
in  district  level  special  educational  administration  positions.  Only 
one  study  was  located  in  comparing  the  leadership  characteristics  of 
men  and  women  as  special  education  administrators  (Kohl  &  Marro, 
1972) .     It  was  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  determine  what  leadership 

behaviors  these  two  £,roups  exhibit  as  perceived  by  their  super- 
ordinates,  themselves,  and  their  subordinates. 

The  Leadership  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  Form  XII  was 
chosen  to  gather  the  data  concerning  perceived  leadership  behaviors 
of  exceptional  student  education  directors.     The  LBDQ  Form  XII  was 
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developed  in  order  to  obtain  descriptive  Information  about  super- 
visors' leadership  behavior  from  the  persons  he/she  supervises. 
The  LBDQ  Form  XII  is  comprised  of  12  subscales,  each  including  a 
specific  behavior  of  leadership.    Leadership  is  defined  as 
"the  behavior  of  an  individual  when  he  is  directing  the  activities 
of  a  group  towards  a  shared  goal"  (Henpill  &  Coons,  1957,  p.  7).  As 
men  have  historically  been  in  the  position  of  leader,  it  is  impor- 
tant for  persons  entering  the  field  of  special  education  adminis- 
tration to  be  aware  of  the  leadership  behaviors  exhibited  by 
persons  presently  performing  in  the  capacity  of  leader. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  information  needed  to  complete  this  study  was  gathered  by 

questionnaire.     Variability  among  personal  descriptions  of  specific 

behavior  often  differ.    Hempill  and  Coons  (1957)  state: 

In  general,  there  seems  to  be  a  large  component  of 
variation  in  description  which  is  associated  with  the 
specific  individual  making  the  observation  of  a  leader's 
behavior.     This  would  limit  the  objectivity  of  a 
leader's  behavior  obtained  by  using  the  LBDQ  (p.  32). 

Since  the  population  for  this  study  was  drawn  from  special  educational 

administrators  in  the  state  of  Florida,  any  generalizations  from  this 

study  outside  the  state  of  Florida  are  discouraged. 
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Delimitations  of  the  Study  a 

I 

This  study  was  delimited  to  special  educational  administrators 
in  the  state  of  Florida.    Included  in  this  study  were  special  edu- 
cational administrators  in  Florida  who  currently  hold  the  position 
of  exceptional  student  education  director.    Superintendents  were 
included  in  this  study  only  in  the  capacity  of  superordinate. 
Special  educational  personnel  not  currently  holding  the  position  of 
exceptional  student  education  director  were  included  in  this  study 
only  in  the  capacity  of  subordinate. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Administrator :    a  generic  term  referring  to  the  person  respon- 
sible for  the  total  administration  of  educational  system,  institu- 
tion or  division  of  either  (Dictionary  of  Education,  1973). 

Educational  Administration:     the  direction,  control  and  manage- 
ment of  school  administration  most  directly  related  to  the  instruc- 
tional process  but  not  related  to  the  business  aspects  of  administra- 
tion (Dictionary  of  Education,  1973). 

Special  Educational  Administration;     educational  administration 
that  deals  specifically  with  exceptional  children  (Dictionary  of 
Education,  1973). 

Leadership :     the  behavior  of  an  individual  when  he  is 
directing  the  activities  of  a  group  toward  a  shared  goal  (Hemp ill 
&  Coons,  1957,  p.  7) . 
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Leadership  Characteristics;    behavior  exhibited  that  displays 
the  ability  and  readiness  to  inspire,  guide,  direct,  and  manage 
others  (Dictionary  of  Education,  1973) . 

Organization  of  the  Report 

Chapter  I  is  an  introduction  to  the  study.     Statement  of 
the  problem,  hypotheses,  data  sources,  significance  of  the  study, 
limitations  of  the  study,  delimitations  of  the  study,  and  definition 
of  terms  will  be  included  in  this  chapter. 

Chapter  II  contains  a  review  of  current  literature.  This 
chapter  will  consist  of  information  concerning  women  in  educational 
administration.  Information  concerning  leadership  behavior  and 
information  concerning  the  LBDQ  Form  XII. 

Chapter  III  presents  the  design  of  the  study.  Population, 
statistical  analyses,  and  the  instrument  to  be  used  will  be  discussed 
in  this  chapter. 

Chapter  IV  deals  with  the  analysis  of  the  data.  Presentation 
of  significant  findings  will  be  presented  in  this  chapter. 

Chapter  V  consists  of  conclusions  drawn  from  the  data  analysis, 
the  implications  gleaned  from  this  information,  and  suggestions  for 
future  research. 

References,  appendices,  and  copies  of  the  data  gathering 
instrument  will  be  included  following  Chapter  V. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  a  review  of  current 
literature  concerning  women  as  leaders  in  educational  administration. 
The  areas  of  literature  examined  include  sexual  discrimination  of 
female  educational  administrators,  leadership  characteristics  and 
behaviors  of  educational  administrators  and  the  Leadership  Behavior 
Description  Questionnaire  Form  XII  (LBDQ  Form  XII) .     There  appears 
to  be  no  literature  currently  available  specifically  addressing 
the  topic  of  women  in  special  education  administrative  positions 
at  the  district  management  level. 

Sexual  Discrimination  Against  Female  Administrators 

Muhich  (1974)  states  that  discrimination  based  on  sex  is  recog- 
nized as  historical  fact.    Howard  (1975)  states  that  discrimination 
is  found  in  stereotypic  attitudes  and  these  attitudes  prevent 
women  from  filling  administrative  positions.     Timpano  (1976),  in 
discussing  discrimination  against  female  administrators,  points  out 
that  while  66.4%  of  today's  teachers  are  women,  only  .1%  of  today's 
educational  administrators  are  women.     The  majority  of  this  .1%,  as 
noted  in  a  national  survey  of  female  educational  administrators,  have 
climbed  to  their  position  rung  by  rung  (Collins,  1977).  Although 
women  are  able  to  provide  instructional  leadership  (Taylor,  1963), 
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show  equal  administrative  compentence  (Estler,  1975),  and  are  pre- 
ferred by  superiors  and  teachers  (Taylor,  1963),  they  are  still 
discouraged  from  entering  this  predominantly  male  domain  (Timpano, 
1976). 

Recently  a  decline  in  female  educational  administrators  has 
been  noted  (Clement,  Bartol,  Alban,  DiBella,  Eckstrom  &  Tobias,  1977; 
Cronin  &  Pancrazio,  1979;  Levandowski,  1977;  McClure  &  McClure,  1976; 
Young,  1976).    Numerous  reasons  are  proffered  for  this  decline. 
Cronin  and  Pancrazio  (1979)  stated  that,  1)  women  are  said  to  lack 
the  needed  experience  and  opportunities  to  qualify  for  educational 
management  positions;  2)  tenure  positions  are  frozen,  keeping  women 
in  junior  positions;  3)  research  is  a  major  route  toward  promotion, 
yet  many  educators  still  see  research  as  a  typically  male  orien- 
tation; 4)  women  in  management  positions  have  little  time  or  choose 
not  to  help  younger  women  attempting  to  enter  the  field  of  educational 
administration;  5)  men  tend  to  view  the  decline  of  female  educational 
administrators  as  a  "women's  problem,"  not  as  an  equality  problem; 
and  6)  since  relatively  few  women  are  currently  employed  in  educa- 
tional management  positions,  their  problems  are  more  visible  than 
the  problems  of  their  male  counterparts. 

Clement  et  al.  (1977)  also  discovered  a  decline  in  the  number 
of  female  administrators.    Although  6%  of  doctoral  degrees  and  21% 
of  master  of  education  degrees  conferred  during  1971  and  1972 
were  conferred  on  women,  in-field  data  show  only  three  areas  of  educa- 
tional administration  positions—principals,  vice-principals  and 
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central  office  middle  management — having  more  than  6%  women  in 
these  positions.    Well  educated,  credentialed  women  are  not  being 
hired  and/or  promoted.    Clement  offers  the  hypothesis  that  the 
recruitment  of  men  into  the  profession  of  teaching  has  also  been 
responsible  for  the  fewer  numbers  of  female  educational  adminis- 
trators.   Male  educational  administrators  average  five  years  teach- 
ing experience  where  as  female  educational  administrators  average 
fifteen  years  experience  (Gross  &  Trask,  1976).     Gross  and  Trask 
also  state  that  in  1928,  55%  of  all  elementary  school  administra- 
tors were  female;  in  1958  36%  of  all  elementary  school  adminis- 
trators were  female;  and  in  1971  21%  of  all  elementary  school 
administrators  were  female.    Levandowski  (1977)  states  that  99% 
of  superintendents  are  male  and  only  1%  are  female;  and  97%  of 
assistant  superintendents  are  male  and  only  3%  are  female. 

Lyon  and  Saario  (1973)  report  that  56%  of  all  master  of 
education  degrees  awarded  in  1973  were  awarded  to  women  and  21%  of 
all  doctorate  degrees  in  education  were  granted  to  women.     They  also 
found  graduate  matriculation  figures  for  advanced  study  in  educa- 
tional administration  indicate  a  greater  number  of  women  possess  the 
necessary  credentials  for  educational  administration  posiitons  than 
men. 

In  school  systems  studied,  Taylor  (1963)  found  that  one  half 
of  these  systems  did  not  encourage  women  to  train  or  apply  for 
administrative  positions.    Although  a  significant  number  of 
beginning  female  teachers  do  aspire  to  hold  administrative  positions. 


these  aspirations  decrease  as  experience  increases  (Young,  1976). 

There  is  evidence  (Young,  1976)  that  there  are  individuals 
who  believe  that  women  are  unwilling  to  commit  themselves  to 
administrative  positions  as  women  prefer  the  position  of  housewife 
and  mother  and  that  women  do  not  have  to  work.    Contrary  evidence 
leads  one  to  believe  these  statements  are  fiction  rather  than 
fact.     A  government  survey  of  1972  found  that  of  the  number  of  women 
on  maternity  leave  in  1967,  two-thirds  of  these  women  were  back  on 
the  job  by  May  of  1968  (Young,  1976).     The  fact  that  these  women 
were  back  on  the  job  by  May  1968  suggests  that  women  are  finding 
child  rearing  alternatives  rather  than  abandoning  careers. 
Evidence  has  shown  that  women  do  have  to  work.     A  survey  of 
37  million  working  women  showed  17%  of  these  women  to  be  divorced, 
widowed  or  separated,  23%  of  these  women  were  single,  and  22%  of 
these  women  had  husbands  earning  less  than  $7,000  a  year  (Spain, 
cited  in  Young,  1976).    Even  though  women  need  to  work,  women 
educational  administrators  are  paid  significantly  less  than  male 
educational  administrators.     Sommers  (cited  in  Young,  1976)  reported 
a  median  annual  salary  of  male  secondary  and  elementary  school  admin- 
istrators to  be  $13,919  in  1973,  while  female  counterparts  received 
a  median  salary  of  $7,949.    Knundsen  and  Gould  (1971)  report  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  findings  and  state  that  women  earn  $3,200  less 
annually  than  men  holding  the  same  position. 

The  Sex  Factor  and  the  Management  of  Schools,  a  major  study 
completed  by  Gross  and  Trask  (1976)  surveyed  a  national  cross 
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section  of  139  elementary  school  principals  in  41  large  United 
States  school  districts.     Four  major  questions  were  asked:     1)  Are 
there  differences  in  the  career  histories  of  men  and  women  princi- 
pals of  public  school  elementary  principals?     2)  Do  sex  differences 
exist  in  these  administrators  in  their  orientation  and  reaction  to 
their  position?     3)  Does  role  performance  of  men  and  women  princi- 
pals vary?    4)  Do  schools  administered  by  men  and  women  principals 
differ  in  their  functioning  and  educational  productivity?  Gross 
and  Trask  discovered  that  women  decided  earlier  in  their  careers 
to  become  teachers  whereas  men  decided  early  in  their  careers 
to  become  principals.    Over  twice  the  proportion  of  men  as  women 
become  principals  before  reaching  36  years  of  age;  over  four  times 
as  many  men  as  women  became  principals  within  ten  years  of  becom- 
ing teachers;  and  women  had  over  three  times  the  number  of  years 
experience  as  did  men.    Gross  and  Trask  also  found  that  women 
principals  had  lower  aspirations  for  professional  advancement  and 
placed  greater  emphasis  on  individual  pupil  differences,  teaching 
skills  and  organizational  responsibilities;  that  women  derived 
greater  satisfaction  from  instructional  supervision  than  men; 
that  men  derive  greater  satisfaction  from  management  of  routine 
administrative  details;  that  women  interact  more  frequently  with 
faculty  members  outside  the  school  setting  than  do  men;  and  that 
women  exert  greater  control  over  teachers/  professional  activities 
than  men.     Gross  and  Trask  also  discovered  that  the  professional 
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performance  of  teachers  and  learning  of  pupils  are  higher,  on  the 
average,  in  schools  that  are  administered  by  women. 

"Research  indicates  that  pressures  are  exerted  by  vocational 
counselors  and  families  that  discourage  women  from  fulfilling  their 
career  aspirations  in  non-traditional  ways"  (Terborg,  1977,  p.  648). 
Review  of  the  data  has  shown  women  being  offered  less  money  for 
positions  by  corporations,  the  intention  being  to  get  them  to 
choose  another  company.     These  data  also  show  that  women  do  not 
take  more  sick  leave  than  men  and  women  still  make  less  money  per 
year  than  do  men.    Also,  women  tend  to  leave  a  company  earlier  than 
men,  possibly  due  to  lower  salaries  (Terborg,  1977).  Similar 
research  by  Day  and  Stogdill  (1972)  reports  that  the  rate  of  advance- 
ment for  men  tends  to  be  rapid  for  those  who  are  effective  in  their 
jobs,  whereas  the  rate  of  advancement  for  women  is  unrelated  to 
job  effectiveness. 

Leadership  Behavior 

Leadership  behavior  has  been  studied  by  various  disciplines 
(Cartwright  &  Zander,  1953;  Stogdill,  1974).    Research  concerning  leader- 
ship has  been  examined  with  a  psychological  approach  (i.e.,  the  indi- 
vidual dimension)  and  with  a  sociological  approach  (i.e.,  the  organ- 
izational dimension) .     Theories  discussing  leadership  behavior  range 
from  a  situational  perspective  to  the  concept  that  leaders  are  born  to 
be  leaders.     Researchers  have  become  concerned  with  the  many  dimensions 
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of  leadership  behavior.    It  has  been  recognized  that  "both  role 
and  personality  are  determinants  of  observed  behavior  within  an 
organization"  (Lipham,  1964) .     Investigations  including  both  indi- 
vidual and  organizational  dimensions  of  leadership  beliavior  are 
commonly  referred  to  as  behavioral  studies  of  leadership.  Lipham 
(1964)  states:     "The  behavioral  approach  toward  the  study  of  leader- 
ship has  provided  additional  insights  into  the  nature  of  leadership." 
(p.  139).    The  beiiavioral  approach  to  the  study  of  leadership,  as 
described  by  Halpin  (1959),  focuses  on  observed  behavior  rather 
than  "a  posited  capacity  inferred  from  this  behavior"  (p.  12) . 
The  behavioral  approach  to  the  study  of  leadership  behavior  has 
been  used  by  the  Personnel  Research  Board  at  Ohio  State  University 
(Stogdill  &  Coons,  1957). 

Halpin  and  Winer  (1957)  found  that  two  dimensions  of  leader- 
ship, initiation  of  structure  and  consideration,  emerged  as  signifi- 
cant in  the  Ohio  State  University  studies.     Initiating  structure 
and  consideration  were  the  two  dimensions  deliniated  from  a  factor 
analysis  of  responses  to  the  LBDQ  (Lipham,  in  D.  Griffiths,  1964). 
These  two  dimensions  have  been  found  helpful  in  describing 
leadership  behavior  (Cox,  1976;  Evenson,  1959;  Halpin,  1959;  Lipham, 
1959;  -Randall  &  Watts,  1967;  Stogdill,  Goode  &  Day,  196?). 

Carter,  Hayworthorn,  Shriver  and  Lanzetta  (1950)  attempted  to 
record  the  actual  behavior  of  group  members  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow 
definitive  statements  regarding  the  activities  of  one  member  as  they 
related  to  the  activities  of  other  members  to  be  made.     Using  a 
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standard  scheme  for  observation,  behaviors  of  groups  with  a  leader 
and  groups  without  a  leader  were  recorded.    Carter  et  al.  noted 
that  the  ability  to  evaluate  situations  was  more  typical  of  leaders 
than  group  members,  and  that  behaviors  of  designated  leaders  was 
different  from  those  of  emergent  leaders. 

To  some,  leadership  is  a  property  of  the  group,  while  to 
others  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  person  (Cartwright  &  Zander, 
1953) .    The  problems  of  leadership  cannot  be  easily  separated  from 
the  many  other  problems  facing  group  functioning,  although  group 
functioning  is  affected  by  the  group's  leadership.    According  to 
Hempill  (1955),  when  group  tasks  are  interrelated  and  lead  to  a 
common  solution  of  problems,  leadership  arises.    Drawing  from 
Hempill' s  idea,  Stogdill  (1959)  developed  the  expectancy-rein- 
forcement theory  of  role  attainment  which  states  that  as  group 
members  interact,  their  roles  are  defined  by  mutually  confirmed 
expectations  relative  to  their  performance  and  interactions.  Each 
group  member  is  judged  by  the  contribution  he/she  makes  to  the 
group.    The  initiation  and  maintenance  of  the  group  structure 
defines  the  level  of  interaction  and  expectation.    The  leader  in 
his/her  leadership  position,  is  then  expected  to  play  a  different 
role  from  other  group  members. 

Kirscht,  Lodahl  and  Haire  (1959)  conducted  a  study  similar  to 
the  Carter  et  al.  study.     These  authors  looked  at  behavior  of 
elected  group  leaders  and  found  that  a  high  amount  of  participation, 
interaction  and  time  spent  talking  correlated  with  leadership. 
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Lipham  (1964)  states  that  a  leader  is  an  initiator  of  changes 
whereas  an  administrator  maintains  structure,  procedures  and  goals. 
He  also  states  that  leadership  roles  are  complex  and  vary  from 
community  to  community. 

Stogdill,  Scott  and  Jaynes  C1965)  state  that  there  is  a 
socially  defined  set  of  expectations  associated  with  every  position 
that  apply  to  the  behavior  of  a  person  in  that  posiiton.  There 
are  self  expectations  that  refer  to  the  person's  own  definition 
of  appropriate  behavior  and  there  are  expectations  by  others  that 
refer  to  others'  definition  of  appropriate  behavior.    These  two 
types  of  expectations  do  not  function  independently.  Therefore, 
patterns  of  relationships  can  be  found  between  the  two  types .  In 
studying  the  leadership  behavior  of  persons  at  a  naval  air  research 
and  development  center,  Stogdill,  Scott  and  Jaynes  found  a  definite 
pattern  between  the  self  expectations  of  the  senior  officers  and 
expectations  of  the  other,  i.e.,  junior  officers. 

Miller  and  Dirkson  (1965)  found  that  highly  visible  leaders' 
behavior  differs  from  that  of  hidden  leaders'  behavior.  Inter- 
action with  subordinates  and  superiors  appears  to  be  an  important 
leadership  behavior. 

Brown  and  Anderson  (1967),  in  a  study  of  faculty  consensus 
as  a  function  of  leadership  state,  "person  oriented  leadership  con- 
tinues to  provide  the  best  conditions  for  bringing  about  staff 
agreement"  (p .  48) .     This  is  especially  so  when  the  leader  acts  are 
frequent . 
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Halpin  (1957)  contended  that  what  a  leader  does  and  how  it  is 
perceived  by  group  members  is  the  core  of  leadership.  Klmbrough 
(1968)  suggested  that  the  leadership  role  can  either  be  enhanced 
or  not  enhanced  depending  on  how  members  of  the  system  value  it. 
Owens  (1970)  feels  the  focus  of  studies  concerning  leadership 
behavior  should  be  on  observable  behavior  rather  than  personal 
traits. 

In  surveying  Georgia  public  school  superintendents  on  job 
satisfaction  related  to  leader  behavior.  Brown  and  Bledsoe  (1978) 
found  consideration  was  believed  a  reliable  predictor  of  leader 
behavior.     Consideration  was  also  found  to  be  a  key  variable  by 
Brown  and  Sikes  (1978)  when  they  investigated  morale  of  curriculum 
and  instruction  directors  as  related  to  leader  behavior.  Kenis 
(1978)  examined  the  need  for  independence  and  authority  of  sub- 
ordinates and  supervisors'  satisfaction  with  supervision.  The 
need  for  independence  and  authority  moderated  supervisors'  satis- 
faction with  supervision  and  leaders  participation  and  consideration. 

Leadership  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  Form  XII 

The  Leadership  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  Form  XII 
has  been  chosen  to  gather  the  data  concerning  perceived  leadership 
behavior  of  the  exceptional  student  education  directors.     The  LBDQ 
Form  XII  was  developed  in  order  to  obtain  descriptive  information 
about  supervisors'  leadership  behavior  from  the  persons  he/she 
supervises. 
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It  can  be  used  to  describe  the  behavior  of  the  leader, 
or  leaders,  in  any  type  of  group  organization,  pro- 
vided the  followers  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  leader  in  action  as  a  leader  of  their  group.  (Stog- 
dlll,  1963,  p.  1) 

The  LBDQ  Form  XII  is  based  on  work  initially  begun  by  Hemp ill 
(1949)  .    The  instrument  was  further  developed  by  the  Ohio  State 
Leadership  Studies  (Hempill  &  Coons,  1957).     Halpin  and  Winer 
(1957)  and  Fleislunan  (1957)  subsequently  found  that  a  large  number 
of  the  hypothesized  dimensions  of  leadership  behavior  could  be 
reduced  to  two  main  dimensions.    These  dimensions  are  considera- 
tion and  initiation  of  structure.    These  two  dimensions  have  been 
widely  used  in  research  concerning  military  organizations  (Halpin, 
1954;  Halpin,  1955),  industry  (Fleishman,  Harris  &  Burtt,  1956; 
Fleishman,  1957)  and  education  (Halpin,  1955;  Halpin,  1958). 

Hempill  and  Coons  (1957)  discuss  the  difficulty  in  isolating 
leader  behavior  from  total  behavior.    These  authors  also  discuss 
the  problem  of  halo  effect  caused  by  the  leaders'  reputation.  In 
developing  the  LBDQ  Form  XII,  the  authors  decided  to  define  leader- 
ship as  "the  behavior  of  an  individual  when  he/she  is  directing 
the  activities  of  a  group  towards  a  shared  goal"  (Hempill  £e  Coons, 
1957,  p.  7). 

Randall  and  Watts  (1967)  used  the  LBDQ  Form  XII  in  their 
study  of  leadership  behavior  of  high  school  principals.  Twelve 
high  school  principals,  539  faculty  meiiibers  and  18  central  office 
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staff  members  in  six  Texas  suburbs  were  subjects  for  the  study. 
Randall  and  Watts  found  that  principals  ranked  higher  in  initiating 
structure  were  ranked  high  by  both  superordinates  and  subordinates. 
Principals  ranked  high  in  consideration  were  ranked  high  by  sub- 
ordinates and  ranked  lower  by  superordinates. 

Lutes  (1972),  in  his  study  of  personal  variables  of  faculty 
members  as  they  related  to  leader  behavior,  discovered  that  male 
and  female  faculty  members  perceive  leadership  behavior  in  different 
manners.    Using  the  LBDQ  Form  XII,  60  faculty  members  and  one  admin- 
istrator responded  to  the  questionnaire.     Females  scored  more 
positively  on  demand  reconciliation  and  tolerance  of  uncertainty. 

Christenson  (1972)  used  the  LBDQ  Form  XII  to  examine  the 
leadership  behavior  of  deans  of  selected  Illinois  high  schools. 
He  discovered  that  deans  and  teachers  agree  on  perceived  leadership 
behavior  but  that  male  and  female  teachers  differ  significantly 
on  all  twelve  dimensions.    Female  teachers  rated  the  deans  lower 
on  all  twelve  subscales  than  did  the  male  teachers. 

Longstreth  (1973)  discovered  through  using  the  LBDQ  Form  XII, 
that  superordinates' perceptions  of  secondary  school  principals' 
leadership  behavior  is  not  affected  by  sex;  that  male  and  female 
secondary  school  principals  perceive  themselves  differently  on 
consideration  than  do  subordinates;  that  male  subordinates  perceived 
male  and  female  secondary  school  principals  as  exercising  a  high 
degree  of  production  emphasis;  that  subordinates  perceived  female 
secondary  school  principals  as  exercising  a  higher  degree  of 
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representation;  and  that  no  significant  difference  existed  in 
interaction  of  the  sex  of  the  principal  with  the  sex  of  the  sub- 
ordinate. 

May  and  Hales  CI 97 3)  used  the  LBDQ  Form  XII  at  Ohio  State 
University  in  studying  the  leadership  behavior  of  resident  assis- 
tants.   Consideration  and  initiation  of  structure  were  viewed  as 
four  quadrants,  i.e.,  high  consideration/ low  initiation  of  structure, 
high  consideration/high  initiation  of  structure,  low  consideration/ 
high  initiation  of  structure,  and  low  consideration/high  initiation 
of  structure.     Distribution  of  scores  was  about  equal  in  the  four 
quadrants.     Students  perceptions  did  not  differ  on  the  organization 
as  it  was  but  did  differ  on  how  the  organization  should  be. 

Osborn  and  Hunt  (1975)  studied  the  relationship  between  leader- 
ship, unit  size  and  subordinate  satisfaction.     Subordinate  satis- 
faction was  examined  in  60  chapters  of  a  national  business  frater- 
nity.   Members  were  asked  to  assess  their  presidents  using  the  LBDQ 
Form  XII.     The  study  revealed  a  significant  relationship  between 
consideration  and  prediction  of  overall  job  satisfaction  and  between 
initiation  of  structure  and  predictions  of  overall  job  satisfaction. 

Schriesheim  and  Murphy  C1976)  also  studied  the  relationship 
between  leader  behavior,  unit  size,  and  subordinate  satisfaction. 
These  researchers  discovered  that  leader  initiation  of  structure 
related  significantly  to  subordinate  satisfaction  in  large  units 
where  as  leader  consideration  related  significantly  to  subordinate 
satisfaction  in  small  units.     It  was  also  discovered  that  in  low 
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stress  jobs,  leader  consideration  enhances  subordinate  satisfaction 
while  in  high  stress  jobs,  leader  initiation  of  structure  enhances 
subordinate  satisfaction. 

Cox  (1976)  investigated  the  degree  of  congruence  among 
elementary  principals'  self  perceptions  of  their  leadership  behavior 
and  elementary  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  principals'  leadership 
behavior.     The  LBDQ  Form  XII  was  the  instrument  of  choice.  Consider- 
able congruence  was  established  between  the  principals  and  female 
teachers  concerning  consideration. 

Keener  (1976)  analyzed  the  perceptions  of  leadership  behavior 
of  University  of  Florida  administrators.     The  sample  for  this  study 
consisted  of  18  male  administrators,  18  female  administrators,  36 
male  superordinates  and  36  subordinates  of  either  gender.  Keener 
discovered  that  sex  of  the  administrator  was  not  a  significant 
factor  in  leadership  behavior  and  performance,  as  perceived  by 
superordinates  or  administrators  but  subordinates  perceived  a 
significant  difference  between  male  and  female  administrators  in 
role  assumption.     The  LBDQ  Form  XII  was  the  instrument  used  in  this 
study. 

Lee  and  Alvares  (1977)  examined  the  effect  of  subordinate  and 
superordlnate  sex  on  the  description  and  evaluation  of  supervisory 
behavior.     To  exhibit  specific  supervisory  behavior,  as  measured  by 
the  LBDQ  Form  XII,  64  males  and  64  female  supervisors  were  trained. 
Generally,  no  difference  was  found  in  descriptions  and  evaluations 
as  a  function  of  sex.     In  one  supervisory  style,  high  consideration/ 
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high  initiation  of  structure,  a  difference  was  noted.     In  this 
style,  male  supervisors  were  described  as  lower  in  initiation  of 
structure  than  were  female  supervisors. 

The  criteria  used  in  choosing  these  studies  was  that  the 
studies  include  both  men  and  women  in  educational  administrative 
positions  and  that  they  concern  themselves  with  leadership 
characteristics  or  behaviors.    An  attempt  was  made  to  examine 
the  most  current  literature  available  on  the  topic  and  the  liter- 
ature dealing  with  the  formulation  of  the  LSDQ  Form  XII.  Studies 
using  the  LBDQ  Form  XII  were  also  included  if  they  met  the  above 
criteria.    All  studies  included  were  chosen  based  on  the  soundness 
of  their  design,  the  representativeness  of  their  sample,  and  their 
valid  analyses  of  data. 

Since  the  majority  of  the  studies  included  used  a  question- 
naire as  the  instrument  of  choice,  some  comments  regarding  question- 
naire research  seemed  appropriate.     Questionnaires  are  tjrpically 
more  efficient  and  practical  than  interviews  and  allow  for  the 
use  of  large  samples. 

Further  advantages  include  standard  instructions  to  all 
participants  and  removal  of  bias  based  on  the  investigator's  per- 
sonal appearance,  mood  or  conduct  (Ary,  Jacobs  &  Razavieh,  1972). 
Disadvantages  in  using  a  structured  questionnaire  include  forcing 
the  subjects  to  choose  one  answer  that  may  or  may  not  reflect 
the  participant's  true  feeling,  the  possibility  of  misinterpretation 
of  the  questions  and  a  low  return  rate. 
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An  integration  table  of  the  literature  concerning  leadership 
behavior  has  been  included  for  the  reader's  convenience. 

Integration  Table 


Author 


Stogdill 


Hemp ill 


Halpin  & 
Winer 


Kirscht, 
Lodahl  & 
Ha  ire 


Stogdill 


Lipham 


Miller  & 
Dirkson 


Year 


1948 


Carter  et  al.  1950 


1955 


1957 


1959 


1959 


1964 


1965 


Type  Study 
Survey 

Observational 
Survey 


Analysis 
of  LBDQ 


Review  of 
small  group 
theory  and 
research 

Review  of 
literature 


Observational 


Analysis/Traits 


Traits  differ  with  the 
situation 

Ability  to  evaluate 
situations  characteris- 
tic of  leaders 

Leadership  arises  when 
group  tasks  lead  to 
solution  of  comnon 
problems 

Initiation  of  structure 
and  consideration  are 
two  significant  dimensions 
of  leadership 


Observational        Higher  amount  of  parti- 
cipation, interaction  and 
time  spent  talking 
correlate  with  leadership 


Leaders  play  a  different 
role  from  group  members 


Leader  is  initiator  of 
change;  leadership  role 
is  complex 

Highly  visible  leader 
differs  from  hidden 
leader;  interaction  with 
superordinate  and  sub- 
ordinate is  important 
leader  behavior 
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Author 
Halpin 

Brown  & 
Anderson 

Randall  & 
Watts 

Kimb  rough 

Owens 

Lutes 

Christ enson 

Longstreth 

May  & 
Hales 

Osborn  & 
Hunt 


Year  Type  Study 

1966  Theoretical 

1967  Survey 

1967  Survey/ 
Questionnaire 

1968  Text  Book 
1970  Theoretical 
1972  Questionnaire 

1972  Questionnaire 

1973  Questionnaire 
1973  Questionnaire 

1975  Questionnaire 


Analysis/Traits 

Perception  of  leader 
behavior  by  group  members 
is  core  of  leadership 

Frequent  interaction  by 
leader  is  important 

High  initiation  of 
structure  ranked  leaders 
high  by  superordinates 
and  subordinates;  high 
consideration  ranked 
leaders  high  by  subor- 
dinates, low  by  super- 
ordinates 

Leadership  depends  on 
how  members  of  system 
value  it 

Leadership  behavior 
should  be  observable 
not  personality  traits 

Females  scored  more 
positively  on  demand 
reconciliation  and 
tolerance  of  uncertainty 

Male  and  female  subor- 
dinates differed  signif- 
icantly on  perceptions 
of  leader's  behavior 

Leaders  behavior  not 
effected  by  sex 

No  significant  difference 
in  perceptions  of  leader 
behavior  based  on  style 

Significant  relationship 
exists  between  consider- 
ation and  initiation  of 
structure  of  leader  and 
overall  job  satisfaction 
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Author 


Year 


Schriesheim  &  1976 
Murphy 


Type  Study 
Questionnaire 


Cox 


1976 


Questionnaire 


Keener 


Lee  & 
Alvares 


Brown  & 
Bledsoe 


Brown  & 
Sikes 


Kenis 


1976 


1977 


Questionnaire 


Experimental 


1978 


1978 


1978 


Questionnaire 


Questionnaire 


Questionnaire 


Analysis /Traits 


Leader  consideration 
related  significantly 
to  subordinate  satis- 
faction in  small  units; 
leader  initiation  of 
structure  related  signi- 
ficantly to  subordinate 
satisfaction  in  large  units 

Congruence  noted  between 
leader  and  female  subor- 
dinate concerning  consider- 
ation 

Sex  of  leader  not 
significant  in  perceived 
leader  behavior 

No  difference  found  in 
description  and  evalu- 
ation of  leader  based  sex 
of  leader 

Consideration  is  reliable 
predictor  of  leader 
behavior 

Consideration  key 
variable  in  leader 
behavior 

Need  for  independence  and 
authority  of  subordinates 
moderates  leaders  parti- 
cipation 
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Sumnary 

The  major  themes  in  the  literature  reviewed  were  sexual  dis- 
crimination against  female  administrators,  leadership  behavior  and 
use  of  the  LBDQ  Form  XII.    Discrimination  based  on  sex  is  recognized 
as  historical  fact  (Muhich,  1974) .    Men  derive  social  and  economical 
benefits  from  sexual  discrimination.    Until  men  view  women  as  eqixals 
and  society  eliminates  stereotypic  behavior  expectations,  sexual 
discrimination  will  continue. 

Leadership  is  a  complex  behavior  and  there  are  problems  isolat- 
ing leadership  behavior  from  total  behavior.     Some  persons  view 
leadership  as  a  property  of  the  individual.     Research  indicates 
that  expectations  play  a  major  part  in  the  role  of  leader  and  that 
potency  and  frequency  of  leader  acts  effect  leadership  behavior. 
Researchers  have  also  noted  that  leadership  studies  should  be 
concerned  with  observable  behaviors  rather  than  personality  traits. 

Numerous  leadership  studies  have  been  conducted  using  the 
LBDQ  Form  XII.    Many  of  these  studies  have  been  designed  to  incor- 
porate leadership  behavior  ratings  of  superordinates,  leaders  and 
subordinates.     Sex  of  the  superordinate  and  subordinate  have  often 
been  the  controlling  variable.    More  often,  though,  sex  of  the  leader 
has  been  the  major  variable  studied.     Relationships  between  sex  of 
the  rater  and  leader,  sex  of  the  rater  and  style  of  leadership,  sex 
of  the  rater  and  subordinate  satisfaction  and  sex  of  the  rater  and 


leader  perceptions  have  been  discovered.    The  majority  of  research 
concludes  that  sex  of  the  leader  is  not  a  significant  variable  in 
describing  leadership  behavior  yet  differences  in  promotion,  job 
title,  educational  level  and  years  experience  still  exist  between 
male  and  female  educational  leaders. 

Being  cognizant  of  these  facts,  the  intent  of  this  study 
was  to  discover  if  the  sex  of  a  leader  does  indeed  influence 
leadership  behavior  as  perceived  by  superordinates,  leaders,  and 
subordinates.    It  appears  that  a  better  understanding  of  persons 
in  the  role  of  special  education  administrator  is  vital. 


CHAPTER  III 
PROCEDURES 

In  this  study,  selected  leadership  behaviors  of  exceptional 
student  education  directors,  both  male  and  female,  in  the  state 
of  Florida  were  examined.    These  leadership  behaviors  were 
analyzed  as  they  were  perceived  by  the  directors  themselves,  the 
directors'  superintendents,  and  the  directors'  staff.    The  Leader- 
ship Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  Form  XII  (LBDQ  Form  XII) 
(Stogdill,  1963)  was  the  instrument  used  to  obtain  the  necessary 
information. 

Population 

The  population  pool  for  this  study  consisted  of  the  super- 
intendent in  each  of  the  67  school  districts  in  the  state  of 
Florida,  the  exceptional  student  education  director  in  each  of  the 
67  school  districts  in  the  state  of  Florida,  and  their  male  cind 
female  exceptional  student  education  staff  members.    The  Florida 
Educational  Directory  (1979-1980)  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  names  of  the  persons  asked  to  participate  in  this 
study.     In  November,  1978,  a  pilot  study  was  conducted  to  assess 
the  feasibility  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  sample  for  this  study. 
Personnel  directors,  superintendents  or  school  board  members  of  all 
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Florida  school  districts  were  asked  to  supply  the  names  of  female 
administrators  who  would  be  willing  to  participate  in  this  study. 
Of  the  67  school  districts  contacted,  43  school  districts  gave 
positive  replies,  19  school  districts  failed  to  reply,  and 
inquiries  to  five  school  districts  were  returned  to  sender  as 
these  districts  declined  to  participate.     Since  this  pilot  study 
was  enlarged  to  include  male  administrators  as  well  as  female 
administrators,  it  appeared  feasible  to  obtain  a  sufficient  sample 
for  this  study. 

Participants 

Based  on  the  responses  obtained  in  the  pilot  study,  the  writer 
decided  that  40  randomly  selected  exceptional  student  education 
directors  in  the  state  of  Florida  would  be  asked  to  participate  in 
this  study.    A  list  of  names  of  all  exceptional  student  education 
directors  was  obtained  from  the  state  of  Florida  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion for  Exceptional  Students.    The  name  of  each  director  of  excep- 
tional student  education  was  written  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  divided 
into  two  groups;  one  group  consisting  of  male  directors  (n=36)  and 
one  group  consisting  of  female  directors  (n=31).     The  pieces  of 
paper  with  the  names  of  the  female  directors  were  then  placed  in  a 
paper  bag  and  20  female  directors'  names  were  chosen  as  participants. 
The  pieces  of  paper  with  the  names  of  the  male  directors  were  also 
placed  in  a  paper  bag  and  20  male  directors'  names  were  chosen  as 
participants.     The  superintendents  of  these  participants  were 


then  considered  participants  of  the  study  as  were  one  male  excep- 
tional student  education  staff  member  and  one  female  exceptional 
student  education  staff  member  of  the  chosen  directors.  The 
names  of  these  participants  were  obtained  from  the  Florida 
Education  Directory  (1979-1980). 

Ideally,  sampling  an  entire  population  is  the  most  desirable 
method  of  obtaining  representation.    Due  to  the  homogeneity  of 
each  of  the  groups  of  participants,  and  the  fact  that  the  partici- 
pants were,  in  respect  to  gender  and  job  position,  preselected, 
the  chosen  sample  is  considered  an  adequate  representation  of  the 
population  in  Florida.    The  reader  is  cautioned  against  drawing 
generalizations  outside  the  state  of  Florida. 


Instrument 

The  Leadership  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  Form  XII 

(LBDQ  Form  XII)  was  chosen  to  gather  data  concerning  perceived 

leadership  behaviors  of  the  exceptional  student  education  directors, 

The  LBDQ  Form  XII  was  developed  in  order  to  obtain  descriptive 

information  about  supervisor's  leadership  behavior  from  the  persons 

he/she  supervises. 

It  can  be  used  to  describe  the  behavior  of  the  leader 
or  leaders,  in  any  type  of  group  organization,  provided 
the  followers  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
leader  in  action  as  a  leader  of  their  group.  (Stogdill, 
1963,  p.  1) 
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The  LBDQ  Form  XII  is  based  on  work  initially  begun  by  Hempill 
(19A9) .     The  instrument  was  further  developed  by  the  Ohio  State 
Leadership  Studies  (Hempill  &  Coons,  1957).    Hempill  and  Coons  (1957) 
discuss  the  difficulty  in  isolating  leader  behavior  from  total 
behavior.    These  authors  also  discuss  the  problem  of  halo  effect 
caused  by  the  leader's  reputation.     In  developing  the  LBDQ  Form 
XII,  the  authors  decided  to  define  leadership  as  "the  behavior  of 
an  individual  when  he  is  directing  the  activities  of  a  group  towards 
a  shared  goal"  (Hempill  &  Coons,  1957,  p.  7).    The  purpose  of  using 
three  groups  to  complete  the  questionnaire  is  that  "leaders  tend  to 
value  or  to  describe  their  own  behavior  differently  than  subordin- 
ates describe  and  evaluate  the  behavior  of  leaders"  (Hempill  &  Coons, 
1957,  p.  10).    Use  of  three  groups  to  evaluate  the  exceptional 
student  education  directors  behavior  will  allow  for  more  objectivity. 

The  LBDQ  Form  XII  was  developed  based  on  the  original  Leader- 
ship Behavior  Description  Questionnaire.     Questionnaires  incorpor- 
ating new  items  were  administered  to  numerous  groups.     These  ques- 
tionnaires were  then  analyzed,  revised,  administered  again,  reanalyzed 
and  again  revised.     Stogdill,  Goode  and  Day  (1962;  1963a;  1963b) 
used  the  LBDQ  Form  XII  in  their  studies  of  ministers,  community 
leaders.  United  States  senators,  and  corporate  presidents.     The  LBDQ 
Form  XII  is  the  fourth  edition  of  the  original  LBDQ. 

Reliability  and  Validity 

Reliability  of  the  LBDQ  Form  XII  has  only  recently  been  estab- 
lished.    Internal  consistency  coefficients  range  from  .38  to  .91  with 
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inost  coefficients  ranging  from  .70  to  .80  (Buros,  1978).  Euros 
believes  these  coefficients  demonstrate  good  internal  consistency. 
Test  re-test  reliability  has  been  calculated  with  coefficients 
ranging  from  .57  to  .72.     Interrater  agreement  has  been  found 
for  the  following  subscales:    demand  reconciliation,  tolerance  of 
uncertainty,  persuasiveness,  role  assumption,  predictive  accuracy 
and  superior  orientation. 

Dipboye  (1978)  states  that  the  LBDQ  Form  XII  samples  more 
outcomes  of  leadership  than  behaviors  of  leadership.    Very  little 
evidence  exists  to  support  or  deny  validity  of  the  LBDQ  Form  XII, 
yet  it  possesses  content  validity  (Dipboye,  1978) .     The  LBDQ  Form 
XII  seems  to  contain  more  content  validity  than  the  original  LBDQ, 
due  to  the  fact  that  certain  items  on  the  LBDQ  that  pertain  to 
authoritarian  or  punitive  leadership  have  been  eliminated. 

Definition  of  Subscales 

The  LBDQ  Form  XII  is  composed  of  twelve  subscales.     The  twelve 
subscales,  as  defined  by  Stogdill  in  the  manual  for  the  LBDQ  Form 
XII,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Representation:     speaks  and  acts  as  a  representative 
of  the  group.     (5  items) 

2.  Demand  Reconciliation:     reconciles  conflicting  demands 
and  reduces  disorder  to  the  system.     (5  items) 

3.  Tolerance  of  Uncertainty:     is  able  to  tolerate 
uncertainty  and  postponement  without  anxiety  or  upset. 
(10  items) 

4.  Persuasiveness:     uses  persuasion  and  argument 
effectively;  exhibits  strong  convictions.     (10  items) 
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5.  Initiation  of  Structure:     clearly  defines  own  role, 
and  lets  followers  know  what  is  expected.     (10  items) 

6.  Tolerance  of  Freedom:     allows  followers  scope  for 
initiative,  decision,  and  action.     (10  items) 

7.  Role  Assumption:    actively  exercises  the  leader- 
ship role  rather  than  surrendering  leadership  to 
others.     (10  items) 

8.  Consideration:     regards  the  comfort,  well  being, 
status,  and  contributions  of  followers.     (10  items) 

9.  Production  Emphasis:    applies  pressure  for  pro- 
ductive output.     (10  items) 

10.  Predictive  Accuracy:    exhibits  foresight  and 
ability  to  predict  outcomes  accurately.     (5  items) 

11.  Integration:    maintains  a  closely  knit  organiza- 
tion; resolves  inter-member  conflicts.     (5  items) 

12.  Superior  Orientation:    maintains  cordial  relations 
with  superiors;  has  influence  with  them  is  striving 

for  higher  status.     (10  items)   (LBDQ  manual,  1973,  p.  3) 

The  sub-hypotheses  of  this  study  are  based  upon  these  sub-scales. 


Statement  of  the  Hypothesis 

Due  to  the  fact  that  only  one  study  exists  indicating  possible 
differences  between  the  leadership  cliaracteristics  of  men  and  women 
in  special  education  administration  positions,  a  reject  support 
design  -was  used  for  this  study.     Therefore,  it  is  hypothesized 
that  no  significant  difference  in  the  total  LBDQ  Form  XII  score 
of  leadership  characteristics  of  men  and  women  in  special  educational 
administrators  exists. 

Sub-Hypotheses 

The  following  sub-hypotheses  were  also  tested: 
1.    No  significant  difference  in  representation  exists  between 
men  and  women  special  education  administrators. 


2.  No  significant  difference  in  demand  reconciliation  exists 
between  men  and  women  special  education  administrators. 

3.  No  significant  difference  in  tolerance  of  uncertainty  exists 
between  men  and  women  special  education  administrators. 

4.  No  significant  difference  in  persuasiveness  exists  between 
men  and  women  special  education  administrators. 

5.  No  significant  difference  in  initiation  of  structure  exists 
between  men  and  women  special  education  administrators. 

6.  No  significant  difference  in  tolerance  of  freedom  exists 
between  men  and  women  special  education  administrators. 

7.  No  significant  difference  in  role  assumption  exists  between 
men  and  women  special  education  administrators. 

8.  No  significant  difference  in  consideration  exists  between 
men  and  women  special  education  administrators. 

9.  No  significant  difference  in  production  emphasis  exists 
between  men  and  women  special  education  administrators. 

10.  No  significant  difference  in  predictive  accuracy  exists 
between  men  and  women  special  education  administrators. 

11.  No  significant  difference  in  integration  exists  between  men 
and  women  special  education  administrators. 

12.  No  significant  difference  in  superior  orientation  exists 
between  men  and  women  special  education  administrators. 
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Descriptive  Data 

Descriptive  data  have  been  obtained  from  14  male  exceptional 
student  education  directors  and  14  female  exceptional  student  educa- 
tion directors  (n=28) .    These  data  were  gathered  through  use  of  a 
background  survey  instrument  and  are  reported  in  terms  of  frequencies. 

Design 

The  design  employed  in  this  study  was  a  2  x  4  factorial  design. 
Information  concerning  leadership  behaviors  of  the  chosen  excep- 
tional student  education  directors  was  collected  from  the  following 
four  groups:     superintendents,  directors,  male  staff  members, 
female  staff  members.     This  information  was  analyzed  based  on  the 
gender  of  the  directors  and  the  job  of  the  respondants.    A  graphic 
representation  of  this  design  is  as  follows: 

Male  Female 
Superintendent        Director        Staff  Staff 


Male 
Director 


Female 
Director 

Tliis  design  was  utilized  for  analysis  of  the  total  leadership  scores 
as  well  as  the  sub-scale  scores. 
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Data  Gathering  Process 

The  data  for  this  study  were  gathered  using  the  LBDQ  Form  XII 
and  a  Background  Survey  Instrument.     A  copy  of  each  of  these  instru- 
ments is  included  in  Appendix  A. 

The  initial  mailing  for  this  study  took  place  in  March,  1980. 
Superintendents  and  directors  were  contacted  by  letter  asking 
them  and  their  staff  members  to  participate  in  the  study.  Each 
participant  was  mailed,  along  with  a  letter,  a  copy  of  the  LBDQ 
Form  XII  and  a  self -addressed ,  stamped  envelope  with  the  request 
that  the  information  be  returned  by  a  specific  date.     The  directors 
were  asked  to  complete  an  enclosed  Background  Survey  Instrument  as 
well  as  the  LBDQ  Form  XII.     The  design  of  this  study  made  it 
necessary  to  have  all  four  groups  (i.e.,  superintendents,  directors, 
male  staff  members,  female  staff  members)  of  each  county  reply 
before  a  county  could  be  included  in  the  final  analyses.    At  the 
end  of  March,  1980,  eight  counties  were  considered  acceptable 
for  analyses. 

A  second  mailing  was  undertaken  in  April,  1980.  Non-replying 
participants  were  sent  a  follow-up  letter,  another  copy  of  the  LBDQ 
Form  XII,  and  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  with  the  request 
that  the  information  be  returned  by  a  specific  date.    When  necessary, 
the  Background  Survey  Instrument  was  also  enclosed.     By  the  end  of 
April,  1980,  16  counties  were  considered  acceptable  for  final 
analyses . 
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Follow-up  phone  calls  were  begun  in  May,  1980.     It  was  not 
possible  to  contact  all  non-replying  participants  as  some  had 
indicated  in  previous  correspondence    that  due  to  staff  size  or 
administrative  policy,  they  would  be  unable  to  furnish  the 
necessary  information.    Upon  completion  of  the  phone  calls,  28 
counties  were  considered  acceptable  for  final  analyses. 

Statistical  Analyses 

Frequency  data  were  computed  on  the  Background  Survey  Instru- 
ment information  obtained  from  the  exceptional  student  education 
directors.    Mean  and  standard  deviation  descriptive  statistics 
were  computed  for  the  major  hypothesis  and  for  each  of  the  sub- 
hypotheses.    Analysis  of  variance  was  performed  at  the  (p  >  .05) 
level  of  confidence  in  order  to  determine  significance.  The 
Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences  (Nie,  Hull,  Jenkins, 
Steinbrenner  &  Bent,  1975)  was  the  computer  program  used  to 
complete  these  analyses . 

Results 

The  results  from  this  study  are  reported  in  terms  of  signifi- 
cance and  frequency.    Means,  standard  deviations,  and  frequencies 
were  reported  in  table  form.     Table  form  was  also  used  to  report 
analysis  of  variance  findings. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS 

This  chapter  presents  the  results  of  the  findings  for  this 
study  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  described  in  Chapter  III. 
Data  for  analysis  were  obtained  through  use  of  the  Leadership 
Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  Form  XII  (LBDQ  Form  XII)  and  a 
Background  Survey  Instrument.     The  LBDQ  Form  XII  was  completed  by 
112  participants  of  which  28  were  male  superintendents,  14  were  male 
exceptional  student  education  directors,  14  were  female  exceptional 
student  education  directors,  28  were  male  exceptional  student 
education  staff  members,  and  28  were  female  exceptional  student 
education  staff  members.    The  Background  Survey  Instrument  was 
completed  by  the  28  exceptional  student  education  directors. 

Analysis  of  variance  was  used  as  the  statistical  tool  to 
compute  the  findings  of  the  LBDQ  Form  XII.     This  technique  is  based 
on  the  following  assumptions:    1)  observations  are  drawn  from 
normally  distributed  populations;  2)  observations  represent 
random  samples  from  populations;  3)  variances  of  populations  are 
equal;  and  4)  one  observation  is  independent  of  another  observation 
(Kirk,  1968).     In  computing  the  results  of  this  study,  sex  of  the 
participant  and  job  of  the  participant  were  the  two  main  variables 
controlled  in  this  study.    Main  effects,  explained  (between)  group 
variance,  residual  (within)  group  variance  and  significance  of 
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findings  were  reported  in  table  form.    Tukey'^s  test  for  honestly 
significant  difference  was  used,  where  appropriate,  to  make  all 
pairwise  comparisons  among  means. 

Total  LBDQ  Form  XII  Score 

The  main  hypothesis  was  tested  at  the  .05  level  of  significance 
and  no  significant  interaction  was  found.    However,  main  effects 
were  found  in  that  exceptional  student  education  directors  and 
exceptional  student  education  staff  members  rated  the  directors 
significantly  lower  on  the  total  leadership  score  than  did  super- 
intendents (F  =  0.036).    Also,  female  directors  were  rated 
significantly  lower    than  male  directors  on  the  total  leadership 
score  (F  =  0.005).    A  summary  presentation  of  these  data  can  be 
found  in  Table  1.    Further  analysis  of  these  data  was  computed 
using  Tukey's  test  for  honestly  significant  difference.  This 
information  can  be  found  in  Appendix  B,  Tables  15  and  16. 
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Table  1 

Total  LBDQ  Form  XII  Scores 


Sum  of 

Mean 

Significance 

Squares 

DF 

Square 

F 

of  F 

Main  Effects 

1.698 

4 

0.424 

4.285 

0.003* 

Sex 

0.821 

1 

0.821 

8.291 

0.005* 

Job 

0.877 

3 

0.292 

2.950 

0.036* 

Explained 

1.849 

7 

0.264 

2.667 

0.014 

Residual 

10.302 

104 

0.099 

Total 

12.151 

111 

0.109 

Tukey's  Test  for  Honestly  Significant  Difference  =  .126 
*  p  .05 


Representation 

The  first  sub -hypo the sis  was  tested  at  the  .05  level  of  signif- 
icance and  no  interaction  was  found.     However,  a  significant  main 
effect  was  found  in  that  exceptional  student  education  directors  and 
male  exceptional  student  education' staff  members  rated  the  directors 
significantly  lower    on  the  sub-scale  score  for  representation 
than  did  superintendents  and  female  exceptional  student  education 
staff  members  (F  =  0.003).    A  summary  presentation  of  these  data 
can  be  found  in  Table  2.     Further  analysis  of  these  data  was 
computed  using  Tukey's  test  for  honestly  significant  difference. 
This  information  can  be  found  in  Appendix  B,  Table  17. 
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Table  2 

Representation  Sub-scale  Scores" 


Sum  of 

Mean 

Significance 

Squares 

DF 

Square 

F 

of  F 

Main  Effects 

2.687 

4 

0.672 

3.737 

0.007* 

Sex 

0.009 

1 

0.009 

0.050 

0.824 

Job 

2.678 

3 

0.893 

4.965 

0.003* 

Explained 

2.757 

7 

0.394 

2.190 

0.041 

Residual 

18.700 

104 

0.180 

Total 

21.456 

111 

0.193 

Tukey's  Test  for  Honestly  Significant  Difference  =  .16 
*  p  .05 


Demand  Reconciliation 

The  second  sub-hypothesis  was  tested  at  the  .05  level  of  sig- 
nificance and  no  interaction  or  main  effects  were  found.    A  summary 
presentation  of  these  data  can  be  found  in  Table  3.     No  further 
analysis  of  these  data  was  made. 
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Table  3 

Demand  Reconciliation  Sub-scale  Scores 


Sum  of 

Mean 

F 

Signif  ic< 

Squares 

DF 

Square 

of  F 

Main  Effects 

2.773 

4 

0.693 

1 

.732 

0.149 

Sex 

1,373 

1 

1.373 

3 

.430 

0.067 

Job 

1.400 

3 

0.467 

1 

.166 

0.326 

Explained 

2.880 

7 

0.411 

1 

.028 

0.416 

Residual 

41.628 

104 

0.400 

Total 

44.508 

111 

0.401 

Tolerance  of  Uncertainty 

The  third  sub-hypothesis  was  tested  at  the  .05  level  of 
significance  and  no  interaction  or  main  effects  were  found.  A 
summary  presentation  of  these  data  can  be  found  in  Table  4.  No 
further  analysis  of  these  data  was  made. 
Table  4 

Tolerance  of  Uncertainty  Sub-scale  Scores  


Sum  of 

Mean 

Signif  ic; 

Squares 

DF 

Square 

F 

of  F 

Main  Effects 

1.342 

4 

0.335 

1.287 

0.280 

Sex 

0.929 

1 

0.929 

3.563 

0.062 

Job 

0.413 

3 

0.138 

0.528 

0.664 

Explained 

1.626 

7 

0.232 

0.891 

0.517 

Residual 

27.118 

104 

0.261 

Total 

28.744 

111 

0.259 

Persuasiveness 


The  fourth  sub-hypothesis  was  tested  at  the  .05  level  of 
significance  and  no  interaction  was  found.    However,  a  main  effect 
was  found  in  that  exceptional  student  education  directors  and  male 
exceptional  student  education  staff  members  rated  the  directors 
significantly  lower    on  the  sub-scale  for  persuasiveness 
than  did  superintendents  and  female  exceptional  student  education 
staff  members  (F  =  .046).     A  summary  presentation  of  these  data 
can  be  found  in  Table  5.    Further  analysis  of  these  data  was 
computed  using  Tukey's  test  for  honestly  significant  difference. 
This  information  can  be  found  in  Appendix  B,  Table  18. 
Table  5 

Persuasiveness  Sub-scale  Scores  


Sum  of 

Mean 

Significance 

Squares 

DF 

Square 

F 

of  F 

Main  Effects 

2.494 

4 

0.623 

2.690 

0.035* 

Sex 

0.572 

1 

0.572 

2.466 

0.119 

Job 

1.922 

3 

0.641 

2.764 

0.046* 

Explained 

3.037 

7 

0.043 

1.872 

0.082 

Residual 

24.102 

104 

0.232 

Total 

27.139 

111 

0.244 

Tukey's  Test  for  Honestly  Significant  Difference  =  .212 
*    p  .05 


Initiation  of  Structure 


The  fifth  sub-hypothesis  was  tested  at  the  .05  level  of 
significance  and  no  interaction  was  found.     However,  main  effects 
were  found  in  that  exceptional  student  education  directors  and 
exceptional  student  education  staff  members  rated  the  directors 
significantly  lov/er  on  the  sub-scale  score  for  initiation  of 
structure  than  did  superintendents  (F  =  .020).     Also,  female 
exceptional  student  education  directors  were  rated  significantly 
lower  on  the  sub-scale  score  for  initiation  of  structure  than  were 
male  exceptional  student  education  directors  (F  =  .029).  A 
summary  presentation  of  these  data  can  be  found  in  Table  6. 
Further  analysis  of  these  data  was  computed  using  Tukey's  test  for 
honestly  significant  difference.     This  information  can  be  found 
in  Appendix  B,  Tables  19  and  20. 
Table  6 

Initiation  of  Structure  Sub-scale  Scores 


Sum  of 

Mean 

Significance 

Squares 

DF 

Square 

F 

of  F 

Main  Effects 

2.295 

4 

0.574 

3.790 

0.006* 

Sex 

0.739 

1 

0.739 

4.885 

0.029* 

Job 

1.555 

3 

0.518 

3.425 

0.020* 

Explained 

3.070 

7 

0.439 

2.897 

0.008 

Residual 

15.743 

104 

0.151 

Total 

18.813 

111 

0.169 

Tukey's  Test  for  Honestly  Significant  Difference  =  .16 
*    p  .05 
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Tolerance  of  Freedom 

The  sixth  sub-hypothesis  was  tested  at  the  .05  level  of 
significance  and  no  interaction  was  found.    However,  a  main  effect 
was  found  in  that  female  exceptional  student  education  directors 
were  rated  significantly  lower  on  the  sub-scale  score  for  tolerance 
of  freedom  than  male  exceptional  student  education  directors 
(F  =  0.032).     A  summary  presentation  of  these  data  can  be  found  in 
Table  7.     Further  analysis  of  these  data  was  computed  using  Tukey's 
test  for  honestly  significant  difference.    This  information 
can  be  found  in  Appendix  B,  Table  21. 
Table  7 

Tolerance  of  Freedom  Sub-scale  Scores 


Sum  of 

Mean 

Significance 

Squares 

DF 

Square 

F 

of  F 

Main  Effects 

2.043 

4 

0.511 

1.601 

0.180 

Sex 

1.509 

1 

1.509 

4.730 

0.032* 

Job 

0.533 

3 

0.178 

0.557 

0.644 

Explained 

3.037 

7 

0.434 

1.360 

0.230 

Residual 

33.179 

104 

0.319 

Total 

36.217 

111 

0.326 

Tukey's  Test  for  Honestly  Significant  Difference  =  .23 
*    p  .05 
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Role  Assumption 

The  seventh  sub-hypothesis  was  tested  at  the  .05  level  of 
significance  and  no  interaction  was  found.    However,  a  main  effect 
was  found  in  that  exceptional  student  education  directors  and  male 
exceptional  student  education  staff  members  rated  the  directors 
significantly  lower  on  the  sub-scale  score  for  role  assumption 
than  did  superintendents  and  female  exceptional  student  education 
staff  members  (F  =  0.004).    A  summary  presentation  of  these  data 
can  be  found  in  Table  8.     Further  analysis  of  these  data  was 
computed  using  Tukey's  test  for  honestly  significant  difference. 
This  information  can  be  found  in  Appendix  B,  Table  22. 
Table  8 

Role  Assumption  Sub-scale  Scores  


Sum  of 

Mean 

Significance 

Squares 

DF 

Square 

F 

of  F 

Main  Effects 

4.089 

4 

1. 

022 

4. 

,010 

0. 

005* 

Sex 

0.502 

1 

0. 

502 

1. 

,971 

0. 

163 

Job 

3.587 

3 

1. 

196 

4. 

,690 

0. 

004* 

Explained 

4.690 

7 

0. 

670 

2. 

,628 

0. 

015 

Residual 

26.510 

104 

0. 

255 

Total 

31.200 

111 

0. 

281 

Tukey's  Test  for  Honestly  Significant  Difference  =  .20 
*    p  .05 
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Consideration 

The  eighth  sub-hypothesis  was  tested  at  the  .05  level  of 
significance  and  no  interaction  or  main  effects  were  found.  A 
summary  presentation  of  these  data  can  be  found  in  Table  9.  No 
further  analysis  of  these  data  was  made. 


Table  9 

Consideration  Sub-scale  Scores 


Sum  of 

Mean 

Significance 

Squares 

DF 

Square 

F 

of  F 

Main  Effects 

1.640 

4 

0.410 

1.398 

0.240 

Sex 

0.389 

1 

0.389 

1.327 

0.252 

Job 

1.251 

3 

0.417 

1.422 

0.241 

Explained 

1.827 

7 

0.261 

0.890 

0.517 

Residual 

30.483 

104 

0.293 

Total 

32.310 

111 

0.291 

Production  Emphasis 

The  ninth  sub-hypothese  was  tested  at  the  .05  level  of 
significance  and  no  interaction  was  found.    However,  a  main  effect 
was  found  in  that  exceptional  student  education  directors  and 
exceptional  student  education  staff  members  rated  the  directors 
significantly  lower  on  the  sub-scale  for  production  emphasis  than 
did  superintendents  (F  =  0.000).     A  summary  presentation  of  this 
data  can  be  found  in  Table  10.     Further  analysis  of  these  data  was 
computed  using  Tukey's  test  for  honestly  significant  difference. 
This  information  can  be  found  in  Appendix  B,  Table  23. 
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Table  10 

Production  Emphasis  Sub-scale  Scores 


Sum  of 

Mean 

Significance 

Squares 

DF 

Square 

F 

of  F 

Main  Effects 

4.252 

4 

1.063 

5.331 

0.001* 

Sex 

0.377 

1 

0.377 

1.892 

0.172 

Job 

3.875 

3 

1.292 

6.478 

0.000* 

Explained 

5.072 

7 

0.725 

3.634 

0.002 

Residual 

20.737 

104 

0.199 

Total 

25.809 

111 

0.233 

Tukey's  Test  for  Honestly  Significant  Difference  =  .18 
*    p  .05 


Predictive  Accuracy 

The  tenth  sub-hypothesis  was  tested  at  the  .05  level  of 
significance  and  no  interaction  was  found.    However,  a  main  effect 
was  found  in  that  female  exceptional  student  education  directors 
were  rated  significantly  lower  on  the  sub-scale  score  for  pre- 
dictive accuracy  than  were  male  exceptional  student  education 
directors  (F  =  0.007).    A  sunmary  presentation  of  these  data  can 
be  found  in  Table  11.    Further  analysis  of  these  data  was  computed 
using  Tukey's  test  for  honestly  significant  difference.  This 
information  can  be  found  in  Appendix  B,  Table  24. 


Table  11 

Predictive  Accuracy  Sub-scale  Scores 


Sum  of 

Mean 

Significance 

Squares 

DF 

Square 

F 

of  F 

Main  Effect 

1.945 

4 

0.486 

2.554 

0.043* 

Sex 

1.418 

1 

1.418 

7.448 

0.007* 

Job 

0.527 

3 

0.176 

0.923 

0.433 

Explained 

2.240 

7 

0.320 

1.681 

0.122 

Residual 

19.796 

104 

0.190 

Total 

22.037 

111 

0.199 

Tukey's  Test  for  Honestly  Significant  Difference  =  .17 
*    p  .05 


Integration 

The  eleventh  sub-hypothesis  was  tested  at  the  .05  level  of 
significance  and  no  interaction  was  found.    However,  main  effects 
were  found  in  that  exceptional  student  education  directors  and 
exceptional  student  education  staff  members  rated  the  directors 
significantly  lower  on  the  sub-scale  for  integration  than  did 
superintendents  (F  =  0.020).    Also,  female  exceptional  student 
education  directors  were  rated  significantly  lower  on  the  sub-scale 
score  for  integration  than  were  male  exceptional  student  education 
directors  (F  =  0.022).    A  summary  presentation  of  these  data  can 
be  found  in  Table  12.    Further  analysis  of  these  data  was  computed 
using  Tukey's  test  for  honestly  significant  difference.     This  in- 
formation can  be  found  in  Appendix  B,  Tables  25  and  26. 


Table  12 

Integration  Sub-scale  Scores 


Sum  of 

Mean 

Signif  icance 

Squares 

DF 

Square 

F 

of  F 

Main  Effects 

6.148 

4 

1.537 

3.929 

0.005* 

Sex 

2.118 

1 

2.118 

5.414 

0.022* 

Job 

4.030 

3 

1.343 

3.434 

0.020* 

Explained 

6.580 

7 

0.940 

2.403 

0.025 

Residual 

40.682 

104 

0.391 

Total 

47.262 

111 

0.426 

Tukey's  Test  for  Honestly  Significant  Difference  =  .25 
*    p  .05 


Superior  Orientation 

The  twelfth  sub-hypothesis  was  tested  at  the  .05  level  of 
significance  and  no  interaction  was  found.    However,  main  effects 
were  found  in  that  exceptional  student  education  directors  and 
exceptional  student  education  staff  members  rated  directors 
significantly  lower  on  the  sub-scale  score  for  superior  orientation 
than  did  superintendents  (F  =  0.015).    Also,  female  exceptional 
student  education  directors  were  rated  significantly  lower  on  the 
sub-scale  score  for  superior  orientation  than  were  male  exceptional 
student  education  directors  (F  =0.001).     A  summary  presentation  of 
these  data  can  be  found  in  Table  13.     Further  analysis  of  these 
data  was  computed  using  Tukey's  test  for  honestly  significant 


difference.    This  information  can  be  found  in  Appendix  B, 
Tables  27  and  28. 
Table  13 

Superior  Orientation  Sub-scale  Scores  


Sum  of 

Mean 

Significance 

Squares 

DF 

Square 

F 

of  F 

Main  Effects 

3.383 

4 

0.846 

5.957 

0.000* 

Sex 

1.826 

1 

1.826 

12.862 

0.001* 

Job 

1.557 

3 

0.519 

3.656 

0.015* 

Explained 

3.610 

7 

0.516 

3.633 

0.002 

Residual 

14.764 

104 

0.142 

Total 

18.375 

111 

0.166 

Tukey's  Test  for  Honestly  Significant  Difference  =  .15 
*    p  .05 


Background  Survey  Information 

Information  regarding  present  position,  years  in  present 
position,  years  teaching  experience,  years  administrative  ex- 
perience, highest  educational  degree  level,  student  population  of 
school  district,  number  of  exceptional  student  education  staff, 
age  and  marital  status  of  the  28  exceptional  student  education 
directors  surveyed  has  been  obtained  in  addition  to  the  LBDQ 
Form  XII  information.     Copies  of  both  instrvmients  can  be  found  in 
Appendix  A.    Minor  differences  were  found  concerning  present  position 
with  male  exceptional  student  education  directors'  positions  in- 
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eluding  the  titles  Assistant  Superintendent  and  Supervisor.  The 
majority  of  male  exceptional  student  education  directors  have  been 
in  their  present  position  for  less  time  than  had  the  female 
exceptional  student  education  directors  and  had  less  years  of 
teaching  experience  than  did  female  exceptional  student  education 
directors.    Male  exceptional  student  education  directors  had  more 
years  administrative  experience,  higher  educational  degrees,  and 
were  found  more  often  in  suburban  school  districts  with  larger 
student  populations  than  were  female  exceptional  student  education 
directors.    Consequently,  male  directors  also  had  larger  exceptional 
student  education  staffs  than  did  female  directors.    Age  and 
marital  status  for  the  two  groups  showed  the  majority  of  male 
exceptional  student  education  directors  to  be  between  the  ages  of 
41  and  45  and  married  whereas  the  majority  of  female  exceptional 
student  education  directors  were  in  the  31  to  35  and  41  to  45  year 
age  range  and  married.    One  difference  to  be  noted  was  that  no  male 
director  was  divorced  whereas  two  female  directors  were  divorced. 
A  tabular  presentation  of  this  data  can  be  found  in  Table  14. 


Table  14  -  Frequency  Data  from  Background  Survey  Instrtunent 
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Present  Position 

Directors 

Coordinators 

General  Administrator 

Assistant  Superintendent 

Supervisor 

Years  in  Present  Position 

0-5 

6-10 

11-15 

16-20 

21-25 

Over  25 


Male 

9 
2 
1 
1 
1 

Male 

9 
0 
4 
1 
0 
0 


Female 

9 
3 
2 
0 
0 

Female 

7 
3 
4 
0 
0 
0 


Years  Teaching  Experience 

0-5 
6-10 

11-15 
16-20 
21-25 
Over  25 


Male 

6 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 


Female 

3 
3 
5 
3 
0 
0 


Years  Administrative  Experience  Male 

0-5  3 

6-10  5 

11-15  3 

16-20  2 

21-25  0 

Over  25  1 


Female 

4 
7 
2 
1 
0 
0 


Highest  Educational  Degree  Level  Male 

B.  A.  0 

B.  S.  0 

M.  A.  1 

M.  Ed.  8 

Specialist  1 

Ph.  D.  1 

Ed.  D.  3 


Female 

0 
0 
5 
4 
4 
0 
1 
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Table  14 — continued 


Student  Population  of  School  District  Male  Female 

0-15,000  6  10 

15,000-30,000  5  3 

30,000-45,000  1  0 

45,000-60,000  0  1 

60,000-75,000  1  0 

75,000-90,000  0  0 

Over  90,000  1  0 

Type  of  School  District  Male  Female 

Rural  7  12 

Suburban  ^  0 

Urban  2  2 

Number  of  ESE*  Staff  Male  Female 

0-10  3  2 

II-  20  I  5 
21-30  1  1 
31-40  1  1 
41-50  1  0 
51-60  1  2 
61-70  0  0 
71-80  0  0 
81-90  0  0 

.   91-100  1  1 

,       101-110  0  0 

III-  120  2  0 
121-130  0  0 
131-140  0  0 
Over  140  4  1 

Age  of  ESE  Directors 

25-30  1  1 

31-35  2  4 

36-40  2  0 

4 1-45  6  4 

45-50  2  3 

50-55  0  0 

Over  55  12 


*ESE  =  Exceptional  Student  Education 


Table  14 — continued 


Marital  Status  of  ESE  Directors 


Male 


Female 


Separated 
Widowed 


Married 
Divorced 


Single 


1 
12 
0 
1 

0 


1 
10 
2 
0 
1 


SuTTiTTiary  of  Findings 


Data  from  the  Leadership  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire 
Form  XII  were  analyzed.    The  total  LBDQ  Form  XII  score  and  each 
of  the  sub- scale  scores  were  examined  with  the  significance  level 
set  at  .05.    These  data  were  analyzed  based  on  the  perceptions  of 
superintendents,  exceptional  student  education  directors  and 
exceptional  student  education  staff  members.     Sumnvary  tables 
of  these  data  are  presented.    Additional  analyses  of  these  data  were 
presented  in  Appendix  B. 

Secondarily,  information  obtained  from  the  Background  Survey 
Instrument  was  analyzed.    This  information  was  reported  in  narrative 
form.    Frequency  data  concerning  the  Background  Survey 
information  were  presented  in  Table  14. 


CHAPTER  V 

DISCUSSION,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Discussion 

One  major  hypothesis  and  12  sub-hypotheses,  stated  In  terms 
of  the  LBDQ  Form  XII,  were  addressed  in  this  study.    One  hundred 
sixty  participants  were  queried.    The  total  number  of  participants 
responding  was  112,  28  of  which  were  superintendents,  14  of  which 
were  male  exceptional  student  educatipn  directors,  14  of  which 
were  female  exceptional  student  education  directors,  28  of  which 
were  male  exceptional  student  education  staff  members  and  28  of 
which  were  female  exceptional  student  education  staff  members. 
All  112  participants  responded  to  the  LBDQ  Form  XII  based  on 
their  perceptions  of  their  exceptional  student  education  director's 
leadership  behavior.    The  28  exceptional  student  education  directors 
also  responded  to  a  Background  Survey  Instrument.    A  return  rate 
of  70%  v/as  achieved  which  has  been  shown  to  be  acceptable  (Ary  et 
al.,  1972). 

The  design  of  this  study  made  it  necessary  to  have  all  four 
groups  (i.e.,  superintendents,  directors,  male  staff  members, 
female  staff  members)  of  each  county  reply  before  a  county  could 
be  included  in  the  final  analysis.     To  assure  that  the  participants 
of  the  study  were  a  representative  sample  of  the  population,  analyses  of 
information  gathered  were  conducted  as  responses  were  returned. 
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The  majority  of  the  responses  (60%)  were  returned  from  counties  with 
student  populations  ranging  from  zero  to  30,000  students.    According  to 
Profile  IX  Profiles  of  Florida  School  Districts  (1978-1979),  the  ma- 
jority   (82%)  of  counties  in  Florida  have  student  populations  in  this 
range.     Some  responses  (6%)  were  returned  from  counties  with  student 
populations  ranging  from  30,000  to  60,000  students.    Profile  IX  Profiles 
of  Florida  School  Districts  (1978-1979)  show    counties  with  this  student 
to  make  up  7%  of  the  total  counties  in  Florida.    Responses  (3%)  were 
returned  from  counties  with  student  populations  ranging  from  60,000  to 
90,000  students.    Profile  IX  Profiles  of  Florida  School  Districts  show 
counties  with  this  student  population  range  to  make  up  5%  of  the  total 
counties  in  Florida.    Responses  (3%)  from  counties  with  student  popula- 
tions   over  90,000  students  also  were  returned.     Profile  IX  Profiles 
of  Florida  School  Districts  (1978-1979)  show  counties  with  student 
populations  over  90,000  students  to  make  up  6%  of  the  total  counties  in 
Florida.    The  distribution  of  responses  obtained  appears  to  satisfy  the 
criteria  necessary  for  a  representative  saiiq>le. 
Total  Score 

The  hypothesis  that  no  significant  differences  in  leadership  behaviors 
of  men  and  women  in  special  education  administration  exist  as  per- 
ceived by  superintendents,  exceptional  student  education  directors  and  their 
exceptional  student  education  staff  members  was  rejected.    Although  the 
literature  reviewed  (Keener,  1976;  Lee  &  Alvares,  1977;  Longstreth,  1973) 
stated  that  a  leader's  behavior  is  not  affected  by  his/her  sex,  a  sig- 
nificant difference  between  the  niale  directors  and  the  female  directors 
was  found,  based  on  sex,  on  the  total  LBDQ  Form  XII  score.  Female 
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exceptional  student  education  directors  were  rated  lower  on  the  total 
LBDQ  Fom  XII  score  than  were  male  exceptional  student  education 
directors.    Therefore,  the  female  directors  were  perceived  as  ex- 
hibiting less  leadership  behavior  than  were  the  male  directors.  One 
reason  this  difference  occurred  may  be  due  to  the  lack  of  opportunity 
to  exhibit  leadership  behaviors.    Another  reason  this  difference  occurred 
may  be  due  to  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  women  to  learn  leadership  be- 
haviors.   A  third  reason  this  difference  occurred  may  be  that  the  par- 
ticipants' expectations  of  the  directors  differed. 

Exceptional  student  education  directors  rated  themselves  lower  in 
overall  leadership  behavior  than  did  any  of  the  other  groups.  Stogdill, 
Scott,  &  Jaynes  (1965)  state  that  there  is  a  socially  defined  set  of 
expectations  with  every  position  that  apply  to  the  behavior  of  the  person 
in  that  position.    According  to  these  authors,  there  are  self  expectations 
and  there  are  expectations  by  others  that  refer  to  appropriate  behavior. 
Since  these  expectations  do  not  function  independently,  it  appears 
plausible  that  exceptional  student  education  directors  were  rating 
themselves  based  on  self  expectations  that  they  perceived  appropriate 
and  that  exceptional  education  staff  members  and  superintendents  were 
rating  the  directors  on  a  different  set  of  expectations. 

The  fact  that  female  exceptional  student  education  directors  were 
rated  lower  on  the  total  LBDQ  Form  XII  score  than  were  male  exceptional 
student  education  directors  needs  to  be  examined  more  closely.    All  the 
superintendents  in  the  state  of  Florida  are  males  except  one  and  all 
superintendents  who  participated  in  this  study  were  males.  Therefore, 
when  total  LBDQ  Form  XII  scores  were  viewed  across  sex  of  directors. 
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there  were  more  males  evaluating  male  directors  than  were  evaluating 
female  directors.    Since  Kohl  and  Marro  (1972)  concluded  that  men  in 
special  education  administrative  positions  view  themselves  as  leaders 
more  so  that  do  women,  it  is  possibly  that  men  view  other  men  more  as 
leaders  than  they  do  women.    Muhich  (1974)  and  Howard  (1975)  recognize 
discrimination  based  on  sex  and  stereotypic  attitudes  as  fact.  Perhaps 
discrimination  explains  the  difference  in  the  total  LBDQ  Form  XII 
scores.    Also,  the  background  information  gathered  showed  that  the 
male  directors  had  more  administrative  experience  than  did  the  female 
directors.    The  male  directors  also  had  less  years  teaching  experience 
than  did  the  female  directors.    Possibly  these  factors  may  have  in- 
fluenced the  ratings  of  the  directors  in  that  the  female  directors 
may  exhibit  behaviors  perceived  to  be  more  closely  aligned  with  staff 
roles  than  directors'  roles.    Since  the  majority  of  female  directors 
work  in  smaller,  rural  districts  with  a  smaller  number  of  staff  members, 
job  roles  may  be  interchanged  as  need  arises. 

Perceptions  of  exceptional  student  education  directors'  leader- 
ship behavior  as  viewed  by  themselves  and  their  staff  members  differed 
significantly  from  the  perceptions  of  the  superintendents  on  total 
LBDQ  Form  XII  score.    Directors  and  staff  members  rated  the  directors 
lower  on  the  total  LBDQ  Form  XII  score  than  did  superintendents.  The 
participants'  job  may  affect  their  perceptions  of  the  directors'  leader- 
ship behavior.     Superintendents  may  not  have  as  many  opportunities  to 
observe  the  directors  exhibiting  leadership  behavior  as  do  the  directors 
and  the  staff  members  and  therefore,  may  assume  much  of  the  behavior 
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exists.    Another  explanation  of  the  differences  in  total  LBDQ  Form  XII 
scores  may  be  that  different  jobs  have  different  responsibilities. 
Differences  in  total  scores,  based  on  job,  may  be  considered  a  function 
of  the  participant's  job  responsibilities.     In  addition,  different 
expectations  of  leadership  behavior  may  be  attributed  to  different  jobs, 
thus,  causing  differences  in  the  participants'  perceptions  of  leadership 
behavior. 

Carter  et  al.  (1950)  state  that  the  ability  to  evaluate  leader 
behavior  is  more  typical  of  leaders  than  of  group  members.     Since  the 
superintendents  are  considered  to  be  leaders,  they  may  possess  more 
ability  to  evaluate  leadership  behavior.    Therefore,  they  may  perceive 
exceptional  student  education  directors  as  exhibiting  a  greater  amount 
of  leadership  behavior  than  do  the  directors  and  staff  members.  Stog- 
dill  (1959)  concludes  that  leaders  are  expected  to  play  a  different 
role  than  group  members  which  also  could  account  for  the  differences 
in  total  scores  found  based  on  the  job  of  the  respondent. 

Sub-Scale  Scores 

Twelve  sub-hypotheses  were  stated  in  relation  to  the  12  sub-scales 
of  the  LBDQ  Form  XII.    Nine  of  the  12  sub-hypotheses  were  rejected. 
The  rejected  sub-hypotheses  were  those  concerning  the  sub-scales  of  repre- 
sentation, persuasiveness,  tolerance  of  freedom,  initiation  of  structure, 
role  assumption,  production  emphasis,  predictive  accuracy,  integration 
and  superior  orientation.     The  sub-hypotheses  concerning  reconciliation, 
tolerance  of  uncertainty  and  consideration  were  not  rejected. 

Participants'  responses  to  the  LBDQ  Form  XII  sub-scale  indicate 
differences  existing  in  the  majority  of  sub-scale  scores  to  be  based 
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on  the  job  of  the  respondent.     Participants'  responses  also  imply  that 
leadership  behavior  is  perceived  similarly  by  exceptional  student 
education  directors  and  exceptional  student  education  staff  members. 
In  all  instances  in  which  sub-scale  scores  differed  according  to  the 
sex  of  the  director,  female  directors  were  rated  lower  than  male 
directors. 

Representation,  Persuasiveness,  Role  Assumption 

On  the  sub-scale  scores  for  representation,  persuasiveness  and 
role  assumption,  directors  and  male  staff  members  rated  the  directors 
lower  than  did  superintendents  and  female  staff  members.  Possibly, 
directors  and  male  staff  members  do  not  perceive  the  directors  as 
speaking/acting  as  a  representative  of  the  group,  as  being  able  to 
use  persuasion  effectively  and  as  actively  exercising  their  leadership 
roles.    Apparently,  superintendents  and  female  staff  members  perceive 
the  directors  as  exhibiting  these  behaviors.    As  for  the  differences 
noted  between  male  and  female  staff  members,  perhaps  male  and  female 
staff  members  have  different  expectations  and  understandings  of  these 
behaviors. 

The  differences  noted  on  the  sub-scale  scores  of  representation, 
persuasiveness  and  role  assumption  are  in  agreement  with  the  findings 
of  Christenson  (1972)  in  that  male  and  female  staff  members  differ 
significantly  on  their  perceptions  of  leadership  behavior  but  are  in 
disagreement  with  the  findings  of  Morsink  (1970)  who  found  that  females 
scored  higher  on  persuasiveness  and  representation  than  did  males. 
Differences  found  in  this  study  on  these  sub-scale  scores  appear  to 
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be  a  function  of  the  participants'  job  and  not  a  function  of  the 
participants'  sex. 

Reconciliation,  Tolerance  of  Uncertainty,  Consideration 

No  differences  between  male  and  female  exceptional  student 
education  directors  were  found  concerning  the  sub-scale  scores  on 
reconciliation,  tolerance  of  uncertainty,  and  consideration.  Although 
much  of  the  literature  reviewed  emphasized  consideration  as  a  reliable 
and  key  variable  in  leadership  behavior  (Brown  &  Bledsoe,  1978;  Brown 
&  Sikes,  1978),  this  study  did  not  find  that  to  be  true.    The  findings 
of  this  study  differ  from  those  of  Randall  and  Watts  (1967)  who  dis- 
covered that  high  consideration  ranked  leaders  high  by  subordinates 
and  low  by  superordinates .     The  results  of  this  study  also  differ 
from  those  of  Cox  (1976)  who  noted  a  congruence  between  leader  and 
female  staff  members  concerning  consideration  and  from  the  finding  of 
Lutes  (1972)  who  stated  that  females  scored  more  positively  in  the 
area  of  tolerance  of  uncertainty. 

Traditionally,  women  have  been  perceived  as  being  considerate 
peacemakers  who  are  tolerant  of  uncertainty  due  to  their  roles  as 
wives  and  mothers.    These  traditions  are  slowly  changing  as  indicated 
by  numerous  studies  (Cronin  &  Pancrazio,  1979;  Young,  1976).  These 
changes  could  explain  why  differences  between  male  and  female  directors 
are  no  longer  perceived  concerning  these  three  sub-scales.     One  can 
conclude  from  the  findings  of  this  study,  that  no  differences  based 
on  job  or  sex  were  found  for  the  sub-scale  scores  of  reconciliation, 
tolerance  of  uncertainty  and  consideration. 
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Tolerance  of  Freedom,  Predictive  Accuracy 

Participants'  responses  on  the  sub-scale  scores  of  tolerance  of 
freedom  and  predictive  accuracy  found  female  exceptional  student 
education  directors  being  rated  significantly  lower  than  male  excep- 
tional student  education  directors  for  these  behaviors.    Keener  (1976) 
found  no  differences  based  on  sex  for  these  sub-scales.  Perhaps 
female  directors  were  rated  lower  on  these  sub-scale  scores  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  less  years  administrative  experience.  Possibly, 
these  leadership  behaviors  have  been  traditionally  ascribed  men 
and  the  participants  continue  to  ascribe  these  behaviors  to  men. 
Little  literature  has  been  found  to  support  or  refute  these  data. 
Further  examination  of  these  sub-scales  seems  indicated. 

Production  Emphasis 

A  significant  difference  was  noted  in  regard  to  the  sub-scale 
scores  of  production  emphasis  in  that  exceptional  student  education 
directors  and  exceptional  student  education  staff  members  rated  the 
directors  lower  in  this  behavior  than  did  the  superintendents.  Pos- 
sibly, this  behavior  was  rated  higher  by  superintendents  in  that  they 
perceive  this  behavior  as  necessary  for  the  successful  administration 
of  a  school  district.     Apparently,  production  emphasis,  by  basis  of 
its  definition,  was  not  perceived  by  directors  and  staff  members  as  a 
positive  aspect  of  leadership  behavior. 

Longstreth  (1973)  also  found  differences  concerning  the  sub- 
scale  productive  emphasis  in  that  male  staff  members  rated  male  and 
female  leaders  higher  on  this  sub-scale  than  did  female  staff  members. 
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Such  was  not  the  case  in  this  study  in  that  the  differences  noted 
were  based  on  the  job  of  the  rater,  not  the  sex  of  the  rater. 

Initiation  of  Structure.  Integration  and  Superior  Orientation 

In  the  sub-scale  scores  for  initiation  of  structure,  integration, 
and  superior  orientation,  differences  were  found  in  that  female  excep- 
tional student  education  directors  were  rated  significantly  lower  on 
these  sub-scales  than  were  male  exceptional  student  education  directors. 
Since  the  sub-scale  initiation  of  structure  is  explained  as  having 
clearly  defined  own  role,  it  is  possible  that  female  directors  had  no 
role  models  with  which  to  pattern  their  own  roles.    This  lack  of  role 
model  could  explain  the  lower  ratings  female  exceptional  student  edu- 
cation directors  received  on  the  sub-scale  of  initiation  of  structure 
and  the  superior  orientation  sub-scale  as  well.    Terborg  (1977)  has 
found  that  pressure  from  families  and  vocational  counselors  has  most 
often  discouraged  women  from  fulfilling  their  career  aspirations. 
Day  and  Stogdill  (1972)  report  in  their  research  that  male  job  advance- 
ment is  faster  than  female  job  advancement  regardless  of  the  females' 
job  effectiveness.    One  may  assume  that  these  factors  explain  the 
lower  scores  received  by  the  female  exceptional  student  education 
directors,  on  these  sub-scale  scores. 

The  results  of  this  study  dispute  those  of  Lee  and  Alvares  (1977) 
who  found  male  supervisors  to  be  rated  lower  than  female  supervisors 
in  initiation  of  structure.    Schriesheim  and  Murphy  (1976)  found  that 
leader  initiation  of  structure  related  significantly  to  subordinate 
satisfaction  in  larger  units.    Since  the  background  survey  information 
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finds  more  male  directors  in  larger  districts,  one  could  argue  that 
the  findings  of  this  study  support  those  of  Schriesheim  and  Murphy. 

Female  directors  also  were  rated  lower  than  male  directors  on 
the  scores  for  the  sub-scale  of  integration.    Since  the  majority  of 
the  female  directors  worked  in  small,  rural  districts,  it  may  be 
easier  for  them  to  exhibit  integration  behaviors.    The  female 
exceptional  student  education  directors  may  avoid  exhibiting  this 
behavior  for  fear  of  being  perceived  more  as  a  women  than  as  an 
administrator.     Possibly,  the  area  of  integration  is  one  in  which 
female  administrators  need  more  training. 

Differences  based  on  job  were  noted  for  the  sub-scale  scores 
of  initiation  of  structure,  integration  and  superior  orientation  in 
that  exceptional  student  education  directors  and  exceptional  student 
education  staff  members  rated  the  directors  significantly  lower  on 
these  sub-scale  scores  than  did  superintendents.    These  differences 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  superintendents  assume  these  sub-scale 
behaviors  to  be  a  pre-requisite  to  a  director's  job.    Also,  super- 
intendents may  not  work  as  closely  with  directors  as  to  staff  members 
and  therefore,  may  not  have  the  opportunities  to  observe  the  directors 
resolving  conflict,  striving  for  higher  status,  and  letting  followers 
know  what  is  expected  of  them.    Directors  and  staff  members  may  work 
together  closely  and  may  perceive  that  these  behaviors  are  not 
frequently  exhibited.     Possibly,  directors  feel  that  their  job  does 
not  allow  enough  time  for  exhibition  of  these  behaviors.     Staff  members 
may  be  unsure  of  their  job  role  and  responsibilities  and  may  attribute 
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this  unsureness  to  the  directors.     Staff  members  may  perceive  the 
directors  as  not  having  clearly  defined  the  staff  members  job  role 
and  responsibilities . 

Background  Survey  Information 

An  attenpt  has  been  made  to  integrate,  where  appropriate,  the 
findings  of  the  background  survey  information  with  the  findings  of 
the  LBDQ  Form  XII.    Yet  a  further  explanation  of  these  background  data 
appears  necessary. 

A  major  portion  of  the  literature  reviewed  for  this  study 
concerned  itself  with  women  in  the  role  of  administrator.  Timpano 
(1976)  states  that  while  a  majority  of  today's  teachers  are  women, 
only  a  small  minority  of  today's  educational  administrators  are 
women.    This  finding  did  not  prove  to  be  true  when  studying  exceptional 
student  education  directors  in  the  state  of  Florida  where  36  excep- 
tional student  education  directors  were  male  and  31  exceptional 
student  education  directors  were  female.    The  data  regarding  years  in 
present  position  and  years  teaching  experience  tend  to  support  the 
findings  of  Gross  and  Trask  (1976)  and  Day  and  Stogdill  (1972).  The 
majority  of  male  directors  who  participated  in  this  study  have  had 
less  years  teaching  experience,  yet  were  in  their  present  position 
longer  than  or  equal  to  the  number  of  years  the  female  directors  were 
in  their  present  position.     Clement  et  al.  (1977)  proposes  the  reason 
for  this  discrepancy  is  that  well  educated,  credent ialed  women  are 
not  being  hired  and/or  promoted.     The  results  of  this  study  find  an 
equal  number  of  male  and  female  directors  possessing  masters  degrees. 
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more  women  than  men  possessing  specialists  degrees  and  more  men  than 
women  possessing  doctorate  degrees.    Apparently,  both  male  and  female 
directors  in  this  study  are  well  credentialed  for  their  positions. 
Perhaps,  women  are  discouraged  from  obtaining  doctorate  degrees  by 
lack  of  job  advancement  (Day  &  Stogdill,  1972),  by  stereotypic  atti- 
tudes (Timpano,  1976),  and/or  by  pressures  exerted  by  vocational 
counselors  and  families  (Terborg,  1977).    Young  (1976)  states  that  a 
significant  number  of  beginning  teachers  do  aspire  to  administrative 
careers,  yet  these  aspirations  decrease  as  the  teachers'  experience 
increase.    The  fact  that  more  women  than  men  direct  smaller,  rural 
districts  may  reinforce  the  idea  that  women  do  not  strive  for  status. 

Kohl  and  Marro  (1972)  discovered  that  men  in  exceptional  student 
education  positions  tended  to  be  addressed  by  the  title  director, 
whereas  women  in  the  same  positions  tended  to  be  addressed  by  the 
title  supervisor.     These  authors  also  found  that  men  tended  to  be 
younger  than  women  in  special  education  administrative  positions. 
The  results  from  this  study  differ  in  that  the  majority  of  the 
directors,  both  male  and  female,  were  addressed  by  the  title  director 
Also,  there  were  more  men  than  women  in  the  higher  age  ranges. 
Apparently,  female  special  education  administrators  have  reached  a 
more  equal  status  with  male  special  education  administrators  in  some 
areas  in  1980  than  they  had  in  1972.    Yet  differences  in  some  areas 
surveyed  by  the  Background  Survey  Instrument  still  appear  to  exist. 

Implications 

The  findings  of  this  study  would  lend  support  to  the  following 
implications : 
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1.  Leadership  behavior,  as  measured  by  the  LBDQ  Form  XII  of 
exceptional  student  education  directors  was  found  to  be  significantly 
related  to  the  director's  sex. 

2.  Leadership  behavior,  as  measured  by  the  LBDQ  Form  XII,  of  excep- 
tional student  education  directors  was  found  to  be  significantly 
related  to  the  job  of  those  whose  perceptions  were  surveyed. 

3.  Traditional  career  aspirations  of  women  are  being  reinforced 
by  the  educational  system. 

Conclusions 

Male  and  female  exceptional  student  education  directors  in 
the  state  of  Florida,  their  superordinates  and  their  subordinates 
were  surveyed  on  12  dimensions  of  leadership  behaviors  measured  by 
the  LBDQ  Form  XII.     The  data  from  this  instrument  tend  to  support 
the  conclusion  that  significant  differences  in  the  perceived  leader- 
ship behavior  of  the  exceptional  student  education  directors  exist. 
These  data  lead  to  the  rejection  of  the  major  hypothesis  and  to  the 
rejection  of  nine  of  the  12  sub-hypotheses.    Significant  differences 
were  found  in  the  total  LBDQ  Form  XII  score  and  on  the  sub-scale 
scores  for  representation,  persuasiveness,  initiation  of  structure, 
tolerance  of  freedom,  role  assumption,  production  emphasis,  predictive 
accuracy,  integration  and  superior  orientation. 

Differences  found  concerning  the  background  survey  information 
were  found  in  all  areas.    Differences  in  present  position  title,  age, 
marital  status  and  years  in  present  position  appeared  to  be  minor 
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with  the  major  differences  in  the  areas  of  type  of  school  district, 
size  of  student  population,  size  of  exceptional  student  education 
staff,  years  teaching  experience,  years  administrative  experience 
and  educational  degree  level.     One  cannot  conclude  from  this  study 
that  the  results  were  due  to  discrimination.    Nor  can  one  conclude 
from  the  results  that  such  discrimination  does  not  exist. 

Recommendat  ions 

1.  Studies  comparing  male  and  female  special  education  adminis- 
trators should  be  conducted  in  other  states. 

2.  Additional  aspects  of  male  and  female  special  education  adminis- 
tration behaviors  and  background  should  be  researched. 

3.  Current  educational  programs  preparing  individuals  for  roles 
in  the  field  of  special  education  should  be  reviewed. 

4.  Further  studies  regarding  recruitment,  emplojrment  and  advance- 
ment of  individuals  in  the  field  of  special  education  should  be 
conducted. 

5.  Further  studies  regarding  male  and  female  special  education 
administrators,  using  observational  data,  should  be  conducted. 
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APPENDIX  A 

INSTRUMENTS,    LETTERS  AND  ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


LEADER  BEHAVIOR  DESCRIPTION  QUESTIONNAIRE— Form  XII 


Originated  by  staff  members  of 
The  Ohio  State  Leadership  Studies 
and  revised  by  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Research 


Purpose  of  the  Question  noire 

On  the  following  pages  is  a  list  of  items  that  may  be  used  to  describe  the  behavior  of  your 
supervisor.  Each  item  describes  a  specific  kind  of  behavior,  but  does  not  ask  you  to  judge 
whether  the  behavior  is  desirable  or  undesirable.  Although  some  items  may  appear  similar, 
they  express  differences  that  are  important  in  the  description  of  leadership.  Each  item  should 
be  considered  as  a  separate  description.  This  is  not  a  test  of  ability  or  consistency  in  making 
answers.  Its  only  purpose  is  to  make  it  possible  for  you  to  describe,  as  accurately  as  you  can, 
the  behavior  of  your  supervisor. 

Note:  The  term,  "group,"  as  employed  in  the  following  items,  refers  to  a  department,  division, 
or  other  unit  of  organization  that  is  supervised  by  the  person  being  described. 

The  term  "members,"  refers  to  all  the  people  in  the  unit  of  organization  that  is  supervised  by 
the  person  being  described. 
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College  of  Adminislrative  Science 
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DIRECTIONS:  83. 

a.  READ  each  item  carefully. 

b.  THINK  about  how  frequently  the  leader  engages  in  the  behavior  described  by  the  item. 

c.  DECIDE  whether  he/she  (A)  always,  (B)  often,  (C)  occasionally ,  (D)  seldom  or  (E)  never  acts  as 
described  by  the  item. 

d.  DRAW  A  CIRCLE  around  a»>^  of  the  five  letters  (A  B  C  D  E)  following  the  item  to  show  the  answer  you 
have  selected. 

A  =  Always 
B  =  Often 
C  =  Occasionally 
D  =  Seldom 
E  =  Never 

e.  MARK  your  answers  as  shown  in  the  examples  below. 

Example:  Often  acts  as  described    A     (5)      C       D  E 

Example:  Never  acts  as  described   A       B       C       D  (e) 

Example:  Occasionally  acts  as  described   A       B      (c)     D  E 


1. 

Acts  as  the  spokesperson  of  the  group  

B 

C 

D 

E 

2. 

Waits  patiently  for  the  results  of  a  decision   

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

3. 

Makes  pep  talks  to  stimulate  the  group  

B 

C 

D 

E 

4. 

Lets  group  members  know  what  is  expected  of  them  .  

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

5. 

Allows  the  members  complete  freedom  in  their  work 

.  A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

6. 

Is  hesitant  about  taking  initiative  in  the  group  . . 

B 

C 

D 

E 

7. 

Is  friendly  and  approachable 

B 

C 

D 

E 

8.  Encourages  overtime  work 

B 

c 

D 

E 

9. 

Makes  accurate  decisions 

B 

C 

D 

E 

10. 

Gets  along  well  with  the  people  above  him/her 

B 

C 

D 

E 

11. 

Publicizes  the  activities  of  the  group 

B 

C 

D 

E 

12. 

Becomes  anxious  when  he/she  cannot  find  out  what  is  coming  next  .". . 

.  A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

A  =  Always 
B  =  Often 
C  =  Occasionally 
D  =  Seldom 
.E  =  Never 

13.  His/her  arguments  are  convincing   A 

14.  Encourages  the  use  of  uniform  procedures   A 

15.  Permits  the  members  to  use  their  own  judgment  in  solving  problems  ...  A 

16.  Fails  to  take  necessary  action   A 

17.  Does  little  things  to  make  it  pleasant  to  be  a  member  of  the  group   A 

18.  Stresses  being  ahead  of  competing  groups   A 

19.  Keeps  the  group  working  together  as  a  team    A 

20.  Keeps  the  group  in  good  standing  with  higher  authority    A 

21.  Speaks  as  the  representative  of  the  group   A 

22.  Accepts  defeat  in  stride   A 

23.  Argues  persuasively  for  his/her  poinl  of  view   A 

24.  Tries  out  his/her  ideas  in  the  group   A 

25.  Encourages  initiative  in  the  group  members   A 

26.  Lets  other  persons  take  away  his/her  leadership  in  the  group   A 

27.  Puts  suggestions  made  by  the  group  into  operation   A 

28.  Needles  members  for  greater  effort   A 

29.  Seems  able  to  predict  what  is  coming  next   A 

30.  Is  working  hard  for  a  promotion    A 

31.  Speaks  for  the  group  when  visitors  are  present    A 

32.  Accepts  delays  without  becoming  upset   A 

33.  Is  a  very  persuasive  talker   ;   A 

34.  Makes  his/her  attitudes  clear  to  the  group   A 

35.  Lets  the  members  do  their  work  the  way  they  think  best    A 

36.  Lets  some  members  take  advantage  of  him/her   A 


A  ^  Always  •  85^ 

B  =  Orien 

C  =  Occasionally 

D  =  Seldom 

E  =  Never 


37.  Treats  all  croup  members  as  his/her  equals  

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

38.  Keeps  Ihe  work  movinc  at  a  rapid  pace  

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

39.  Settles  conflicts  when  they  occur  in  the  group  

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

40.  His/her  superiors  act  favorably  on  most  of  his/her  su£;eestions  

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

41.  Represents  the  group  at  outside  meetings  

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

42.  Becomes  anxious  when  waiting  for  new  developments  

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

43.  Is  very  skillful  in  an  argument  

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

44.  Decides  what  shall  be  done  and  how  it  shall  be  done  

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

45.  Assigns  a  task,  then  lets  the  members  handle  it  

.  A 

•B 

C 

D 

E 

46.  Is  the  leader  of  the  group  in  name  only  . 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

47.  Gives  advance  notice  of  changes  

B 

C 

D 

E 

48.  Pushes  for  increased  production   

B 

C 

D 

E 

49.  Things  usually  turn  out  as  he/she  predicts  

B 

C 

D 

E 

50.  Enjoys  the  privileges  of  his/her  position  

B 

C 

D 

E 

51.  Handles  complex  problems  efficiently  

B 

C 

D 

E 

52.  Is  able  to  tolerate  postponement  and  uncertainty  . . . 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

53.  Is  not  a  very  convincing  talker  

B 

C 

D 

E 

54.  Assigns  group  members  to  particular  tasks 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

55.  Turns  the  members  loose  on  a  job,  and  lets  them  go  to  it  . 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

56.  Backs  down  when  he/she  ought  to  stand  firm 

B 

C 

D 

E 

57.  Keeps  to  himself/herself 

B 

C 

D 

E 

58.  Asks  the  members  to  work  harder 

B 

C 

D 

E 

59.  Is  accurate  in  predicting  the  trend  of  events 

B 

C 

D 

E 

60.  Gets  his/her  superiors  to  act  for  the  welfare  of  the  group  members 

,  .  A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

A  =  Always 

86. 

B  =  Often 
C  =  Occasionally 
D  =  Seldom 
E  =  Never 


61. 

Gets  swamped  by  details  

  A 

B 

L) 

h 

62. 

Can  wait  just  so  long,  then  blows  up   

  A 

B 

C 

D 

h 

63. 

Speaks  from  a  strong  inner  conviction  

  A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

64. 

Makes  sure  that  his/her  part  in  the  group  is  understood 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

65. 

Is  reluctant  to  allow  the  members  any  freedom  of  action  

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

66. 

Lets  some  members  have  authority  that  he/she  should  keep  

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

67. 

Looks  out  for  the  personal  welfare  of  group  members  

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

68. 

Permits  the  members  to  take  it  easy  in  their  work  

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

69. 

Sees  to  it  that  the  work  of  the  group  is  coordinated  

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

70. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

71. 

A 

B 

~c 

D 

E 

72. 

Remains  calm  when  uncertain  about  coming  events  

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

73. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

74. 

Schedules  the  work  to  be  done   

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

75. 

Allows  the  group  a  high  degree  of  initiative   

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

76. 

Takes  full  charge  when  emergencies  arise  

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

77. 

Is  willing  to  make  changes   

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

78. 

Drives  hard  when  there  is  a  job  to  be  done  

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

79. 

Helps  group  members  settle  their  differences  

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

80. 

Gets  what  he/she  asks  for  from  his/her  superiors  

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

81. 

Can  reduce  a  madhouse  to  system  and  order  

B 

c 

D 

E 

82. 

Is  able  to  delay  action  until  the  proper  time  occurs  

B 

c 

D 

E 

83. 

Persuades  others  that  his/her  ideas  are  to  their  advantage 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

B  =  Ofien 

C  =  Occ;)sionalIy 

D  =  Seldom 

E  =  Never 


84.  Maintains  definite  standards  of  performance 

B 

C 

D 

E 

85.  Trusts  members  to  exercise  coed  judcment  . . 

B 

C 

D 

E 

86.  Overcomes  attempts  made  to  challenge  his/her  leadership 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

87.  Refuses  to  explain  his/her  actions  

B 

G 

D 

E 

88.  Urges  the  group  to  beat  its  previous  record  

B 

C 

D 

E 

89.  Anticipates  problems  and  plans  for  them  

B 

C 

D 

E 

90.  Is  working  his/her  way  to  the  top   

B 

C 

D 

E 

91.  Gets  confused  when  loo  many  demands  are  made  of  him/her 

.  .  A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

92.  Worries  about  the  outcome  of  any  new  procedure 

B 

C 

D 

E 

93.  Can  inspire  enthusiasm  for  a  project  .... 

B 

C 

D 

E 

94.  Asks  that  group  members  follow  standard  rules  and  regulations 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

95.  Permits  the  group  to  set  its  own  pace  . . . 

B 

C 

D 

E 

96.  Is  easily  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  group 

B 

C 

D 

E 

97.  Acts  without  consulting  the  group  . . 

B 

C 

D 

E 

98.  Keeps  the  group  working  up  to  capacity 

B 

C 

D 

E 

99.  Maintains  a  closely  knit  group  . . 

B 

C 

D 

E 

00.  Maintains  cordial  relations  with  superiors 

B 

C 

D 

E 

88.. 


BACKGROUND  SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Please  List  Your  Present  Position  And  Check  The  Most  Appropriate 
Ansv/er  To  The  Following. 


Present  Position 


Years  In  Present  Position 

 0-5    __6-10   11-15   16-20   21-25   Over  25 

Years  Teaching  Experience 

 0-5   6-10   11-15   16-20   21-25   ever  25 

Years  Administrative  Experience 

 0-5   6-10   11-15   16-20   21-25   Over  25 

Highest  Educational  Degree  Held 

 B.A.   B.S.   ^M.A.   m,E6..   Specialist   Ph.D.   Ed.D. 

Student  Population  Of  School  District 

 0-15.000   15.000-30,000   30,000-45,000 

 45 . 000-60 , 000   60 , 000-75 . 000   75 , 000-90 , 000 

 Over  90,000 

Type  Of  School  District 

 Rural   Suburban   Urban 

Nximber  Of  Exceptional  Student  Education  Staff 

  0-10   11-20   21-30   31-40   41-50 

 51-60   61-70   71-80   81-90   90-100 

 101-110   111-120   121-130   131-140   Over  140 

Age 

_25-30    _31-25    _36-40    _4l-45    _46-50    _51-55    _Over  55 

Marital  Status 

 Single   ^Married   Divorced   Separated 

PLEASE  RETURN  TO: 

Suzanne  M.  Mulkerne 
6101  NW  30th  Terrace 
Gainesville,  Florida 

32601 


89. 


February 


29. 


1980 


Dear 


I  am  currently  a  doctoral  candidate  in  Special 
Education  Administration  at  the  University  of  Florida. 
I  am  attempting  to  complete  my  dissertation  and  have 
chosen  to  study  the  leadership  behaviors  of  directors 
of  exceptional  student  education.     I  am  writing  to  ask 
you,  your  exceptional  student  education  director  and  your 
exceptional  student  education  staff  to  assist  me  in 
completion  of  this  task. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  completing  the 
enclosed  Leadership  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire 
Form  XII  concerning  the  leadership  behavior  of  your  ex- 
ceptional student  education  director  and  returning  the 
questionnaire  to  me  in  the  enclosed,   self -addressed  envelope 
by  March  21,   198O.     This  instrument  is  in  no  way  considered 
evaluative  in  nature.     All   information  obtained  during  this 
study  will  be  held  in  the  strictest  confidence  and  used 
only  for  the  purpose  of  this  study.     I  would  be  happy  to 
send  you  the  results  of  this  study,   if  you  so  desire. 

So  as  not  to  impose  upon  you  further,   I  will  personally 
contact  your  exceptional  student  education  director.  I 
will  be  requesting  that  this  director  complete  the  Leadership 
Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  Form  XII  concerning 
his/her  perceptions  of  his/her  own  leadership  behavior.  I 
will  also  ask  the  director  to  choose  a  male  and  female 
exceptional  student  education  staff  member  to  complete  a 
copy  of  the  same  instrument  concerning  the  director's 
leadership  behavior. 

As  I  cannot  complete  my  dissertation  without  your 
assistance,   allow  me  to  thank  you  in  advance  for  your 
time  and  cooperation  in  this  matter. 


Sincerely , 


Suzanne  M .  Mu 
Doctoral  Cand 
Department  of 


Ikerne 
idate 
Special  Education 


90. 


February  29,  198O 


Dear 


I  am  currently  a  doctoral  candidate  in  Special 
Education  Administration  at  the  University  of  Florida. 
At  present,   I  am  attempting  to  complete  my  dissertation. 
In  so  doing,   I  need  to  compile  data  concerning  persons 
working  in  the  capacity  of  director  of  exceptional  student 
education.     I  plan  to  complete  a  study  of  leadership 
behaviors  and  personal  characteristics  of  directors  of 
exceptional  student  education. 


I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  completing  the  enclosed 
questionnaires  concerning  yourself  and  returning  them  to  me 
in  the  enclosed  self -addressed  envelope  by  March  21,  I98O. 
The  instruments  are  the  Leadership  Behavior  Description 
Questionnaire  Form  XII  and  a  background  survey  questionnaire. 
Neither  instrument  is  in  any  way  considered  evaluative  in 
nature.     All  information  gathered  from  these  instruments 
will  be  held  in  the  strictest  confidence  and  used  only  for 
the  purpose  of  this  study.     I  would  be  happy  to  send  you  the 
results  of  the  study  if  you  so  desire. 

I  have  also  enclosed  two  additional  copies  of  the 
Leadership  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  Form  XII. 
I  would  appreciate  your  having  one  of  your  male  and  one  of 
your  female  exceptional  student  education  staff  members 
complete  these  questionnaires  concerning  their  perceptions 
of  your  leadership  behaviors.     I  hope  this  will  not  be  too 
inconvenient  for  you,   but  I  feel  this  is  the  most  direct  method 
for  collecting  the  necessary  information.     I  have  enclosed 
self-addressed  envelopes  for  the  return  of  these  questionnaires 
and  would  be  most  grateful  for  a  March  21,   198O  return. 

As  I  cannot  complete  my  dissertation  without  your 
assistance,  allow  me  to  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  time 
and  cooperation  in  this  matter. 


Sine  er ely , 


Suzanne  M.  Mulkerne 

Doctoral  Candidate 

Department  of  Special  Education 


91. 


April  3.  1980 


Dear 

As  I  explained  in  my  earlier  correspondance ,  I 
am  a  doctoral  candidate  at  the  University  of  Florida 
and  a-m  attempting  to  complete  my  dissertation  in  the  area 
of  Special  Education  Administration.     I  understand  hov/ 
very  busy  you  must  be  and  greatly  appreciate  the  time 
you  will  spend  com.pleting  the  enclosed  questionnaire. 
I  would  be  grateful  if  you  would  complete  the 
Leadership  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  Form  XII 
concerning  the  leadership  behavior  of  your  exceptional 
student  education  director.     This  instrument  is  inno 
way  considered  evaluative  in  nature.     All  inf oririation 
obtained  from  this  instrument  will  be  held  in  the  strictest 
confidence  and  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  my 
dissertation.     I  would  greatly  appreciate  a  return  of 
the  questionnaire-  by  April  18,  1980. 

As  I  cannot  complete  my  dissertation  without  your 
assistance,   I  need  not  tell  you  how  important  your 
response  will  be.     Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  time 
and  cooperation  in  this  matter. 

Sincerely , 


Suzanne  M .  Mulkerne 
Doctoral  Candidate 
Department  of  Special 


Education 


92. 


April  3.  1980 


Dear 

As  I  explained  in  my  earlier  correspondance ,   I  am 
a  doctoral  candidate  at  the  University  of  Florida  and 
am  attempting  to  complete  my  dissertation.     I  understand 
how  busy  you  must  be  and  appreciate  the  time  you  will 
spend  completing  the  enclosed  questionnaires.  The 
instruments  enclosed  are  the  Leadership  Behavior 
Description  Questionnaire  Form  XII  and  a  background 
survey  questionnaire.     Neither  instrument  is  considered 
evaluative  in  nature.     All  information  gathered  from 
these  insturments  will  be  held  in  the  strictest 
confidence  and  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  my  dissertation 
I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  completing  these  ques- 
tionnaires and  returning  them  to  me  by  April  18,  1980. 
I  plan  to  complete  a  study  of  leadership  behaviors 
and  personal  characteristics  of  directors  of  exceptional 
student  education  and  would  be  happy  to  send  you  the 
results  of  the  study  if  you  so  desire. 

As  I  have  included  one  male  and  one  female  staff 
member  as  subjects  in  my  study,   I  would  also  appreciate 
your  asking  a  male  staff  member  and  a  female  staff  member 
to  complete  one  of  the  enclosed  Leadership  Behavior 
Description  Questionnaire  Form  XII  instruments  concerning 
your  leadership  behavior.     I  would  be  most  grateful 
for  an  April  18,   1980  return  of  these  questionnaires. 

I  hate  to  impose  upon  you  in  this  way  but  could 
you  please  take  a  minute  to  complete  these  questionnaires? 
As  I  cannot  complete  my  dissertation  without  your 
assistance,   I  need  not  tell  you  how  important  your 
response  will  be.     Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  time 
and  cooperation  in  this  matter. 

Sincerely, 


Suzanne  M .  Mulkerne 
Doctoral  Candidate 
Department  of  Special 


Education 
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The  Ohio  State  University 


Center  for  Business  and 
Economic  Research 


Hagerty  Hall 

1775  College  Road 

Columbus,  Ohio  43210 


Phone  614  422-9302 


August  1,  1980 


Ms.  Suzanne  Mul kerne 

6101  Northwest  30th  Terrace 

Gainesville,  Florida  32601 

Dear  Ms.  Mul kerne: 

This  letter  certifies  that  you  have  been  given  permission  to  use 
the  Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  copyrighted  by  The  Ohio 
State  University  in  research  for  your  doctoral  dissertation  at  The 
University  of  Florida.    This  permission  was  given  in  accordance  with 
guidelines  which  authorize  usage  of  the  questionnaire  by  graduate 
students  at  universities. 


Sincerely, 


Martha  N.  Stratton 
Associate  Editor 


APPENDIX  B 


TABLES 


Table  15  -  Tukey's  Test  for  Honestly  Significant  Difference  on 
Total  Score  for  LBDQ  Form  XII  by  Sex  

Standard 

Sum  Mean         Deviation  Variance  N 

Male  221.3400       3.9525         0.3176  0.1009  56 

Female         211.7500       3.7812*       0.3242  0.1051  56 

*p  .05 
Tukey's  =  .13 


Table  16  -  Tukey's  Test  for  Honestly  Significant  Difference  on 
Total  Score  for  LBDQ  Form  XII  by  Job  


Sum 

Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

Variance 

N 

Superintendents 

112.29 

4 . 0104 

0.2693 

0.0725 

28 

ESE*  Directors 

105.55 

3.7696* 

0.2621 

0.0687 

28 

Male  ESE  Staff 

107.35 

3.8339* 

0.03038 

0.0923 

28 

Female  ESE  Staff 

107.90 

3.8536* 

0.4290 

0.1841 

28 

*p  .05 
Tukey's  =  .13 


*ESE  =  Exceptional  Student  Education 


94. 


95. 


Table  17  -  Tukey's  Test  for  Honestly  Significant  Difference  on 
Representation  Sub-scale  Score  by  Job  


Sum 

Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

Variance 

N 

S  upe  r int  endent  s 

121.40 

4.3357 

0.4288 

0.1839 

28 

ESE  Directors 

111.40 

3.9786* 

0.3457 

0.1195 

28 

Male  ESE  Staff 

112.20 

4.0071* 

0.4944 

0.2444 

28 

Female  ESE  Staff 

119.20 

4.2571 

0.3844 

0.1477 

28 

*p  .05 
Tukey's  =  .16 


96. 


Table  18  -  Tukey's  Test  for  Honestly  Significant  Difference  on 
Persuasiveness  Sub-scale  Score  for  LBDQ  Form  XII  by  Job  


Standard 

Sum 

Mean 

Deviation 

Variance 

N 

Superintendents 

117. 

50 

4.1964 

0.4114 

0 

.1692 

28 

ESE  Directors 

107. 

20 

3.8286* 

0.3309 

0 

.1095 

28 

Male  ESE  Staff 

111. 

30 

3.9750* 

0.4828 

0 

.2331 

28 

Female  ESE  Staff 

112. 

20 

4.0071 

0.6497 

0 

.4222 

28 

*p  .05 
Tukey's  =  .21 
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Table  19    -  Tukey's  Test  for  Honestly  Significant  Difference  on 
Ini t i ation  of  Structure  Sub-scale  Score  for  LBDQ  Form  XII  by  Sex 


Sun 

Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

Variance 

N 

Male 

235.80 

4.2107 

0.4141 

0.1715 

56 

Female 

226.70 

4.0482* 

0.3963 

0.1571 

56 

*p  .05 
Tukey's  =  .16 


Table  20  -  Tukey's  Test  for  Honestly  Significant  Difference  on 
Initiation  of  Structure  Sub-scale  Score  for  LBDQ  Form  XII  by  Job 


Sum 

lieaxx 

Standard 
Deviation 

Variance 

N 

Superintendents 

121.20 

4.3286 

0.3505 

0.1229 

28 

ESE  Directors 

112.90 

4.0321* 

0.4146 

0.1719 

28 

Idale  ESE  Staff 

114.90 

4.1036* 

0.3727 

0.1389 

28 

Female  ESE  Staff 

113.50 

4.0536* 

0.4534 

0.2055 

28 

*p  .05 
Tukey's  =  .16 
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Table  21  -  Tukey's  Test  for  Honestly  Significant  Difference  on 
Tolerance  of  Freedom  Sub-scale  Score  for  LBDQ  Form  XII  by  Sex 


Sum 

Ifean 

Standard 
Deviation 

Variance 

N 

Male 

226.9000 

4.0518 

0.5184 

0.2687 

56 

Female 

213.9000 

3.8196* 

0.6019 

0.3623 

56 

*p  .05 
Tukey's  =  .23 


Table  22  -  Tukey's  Test  for  Honestly  Significant  Difference  on 
Role  Assumption  Sub-scale  Score  for  LBDQ  Form  XII  by  Job  


Sum 

Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

Variance 

N 

Superintendents 

116.6000 

4.1643 

0.5251 

0.2757 

28 

ESE  Directors 

105.2000 

3.7571* 

0.4426 

0.1959 

28 

Male  ESE  Staff 

111.7000 

3.9893* 

0.4358 

0.1899 

28 

Female  ESE  Staff 

118.0000 

4.2143 

0.6011 

0.3613 

28 

*p  .05 
Tukey's  =  .20 
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Table  23  -  Tiikey's  Test  for  Honestly  Significant  Difference  on 
Production  Emphasis  Sub-scale  Score  for  LBDQ  Form  XII  by  Job 


Sum 

Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

Variance 

N 

Superintendents 

102.3000 

3.6536 

0.3737 

0.1396 

28 

ESE  Directors 

93.9000 

3.3536* 

0.5044 

0.2544 

28 

Male  ESE  Staff 

92.1000 

3.2893* 

0.4067 

0.1654 

28 

Female  ESE  Staff 

88.0000 

3.1492* 

0.5029 

0.2529 

28 

*p  .05 

Tukey's  =  .18 


101  . 


Table  24  -  Tukey's  Test  for  Honestly  Significant  Difference  on 
Predictive  Accuracy  Sub-scale  Score  by  Sex  


Standard 

Sum  Mean         Deviation  Variance  N 

Male  223.6000         3.9929         0.4463  0.1992  56 

Female        211.0000         3.7679*        0.4191  0.1757  56 


*p  .05 
Tukey's  =  .17 


102  . 


Table  27  -  Tukey's  Test  for  Honestly  Significant  Difference  on 
Superior  Orientation  Sub-scale  Score  by  Sex  


Standard 

Sum                Ifean         Deviation  Variance  N 

Male            224.9000         4.0161         0.4040  0.1632  56 

Female         210.6000         3.7607*       0.3711  0.1377  56 


*p  .05 
Tukey's  =  .15 


Table  28  -  Tukey's  Test  for  Honestly  Significant  Difference  on 
Superior  Orientation  Sub-scale  Score  by  Job  


Sum 

Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

Variance 

N 

Superintendents 

114.3000 

4.0821 

0.3422 

0.1171 

28 

ESE  Directors 

105.4000 

3.7643* 

0.4356 

0.1898 

28 

Male  ESE  Staff 

107.2000 

3.8643* 

0.3540 

0.1253 

28 

Female  ESE  Staff 

107.6000 

3.8429* 

0.4367 

0.1907 

28 

*p  .05 

Tukey's  =  .15 
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Table  25  -  Tukey's  Test  for  Honestly  Significant  Difference  on 
Integration  Sub-score  by  Sex  . 


Standard 

Sum  Mean         Deviation  Variance  N 

Male  225.4000         4.0250         0.6551  0.4292  56 

Female         210.0000         3.7500*       0.6258  0.3916  56 


*p  .05 
Tukey's  =  .25 


Table  26  -  Tiakey's  Test  for  Honestly  Significant  Difference  on 
Integration  Sub-Scale  Score  by  Job  


Sum 

Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

Variance 

N 

Superint  endents 

117.4000 

4.1929 

0.4337 

0.1881 

28 

ESE  Directors 

109 . 2000 

3.9000* 

0.4234 

0.1793 

28 

Male  ESE  Staff 

104.4000 

3.7286* 

0.6604 

0.4362 

28 

Female  ESE  Staff 

104.4000 

3.7286* 

0.8931 

0.7977 

28 

*p  .05 
Tukey's  =  .25 
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